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PREFACE. 



• Th> readenof theNew YorkObwrTer will remem- 
ber, that daring the last year, a regular aeries of papers 
appeared in that widely circalated Journal, entitle 
Thoughts on Education. * In those numbers, the 
writer confined himself to one branch of the subject, 
namely. Domestic Education^ intending, shbuld health 
and leisure be granted* him, to pursue and carry out 
his original plan, in two other series, the one upon 
Popular, and the other upon Classical Education. 

His Thoughts on Domestic Education, haring been 
received with more favor than he had rentured to an- 
ticipate, and the hope having been expressed in various 
quarters, both near and remote, especially by young 
mothers, that they might ere long appear in a more 
convenient and permanent form, he has been encour- 
aged to give them a careful revision, and to add several 
chapters of new matter. 

He has also inserted, by way of Appendix, at the end 
of the volume, some twenty or thirty pages upon Domes- 
tic Education, from the London Christian Observer, for 
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VI PREFACE. 

which he is quite sure of receiving the thanks of every 
serious and intelligent reader. 

Such as they are, these thoughts are now offered to 
the public, as a sort of Domestic Manual, with fervent 
supplications, to Almighty God, thai he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to add his blessing, without which, the 
author is fully aware, that he will have ^^ labored in 
vain and spent his strength for nought and in vain." 

Amherst College, April 15, 1840. 



NoTB.— The Reader will rectify in part of the copies of this 
work, the foUowiog errors, viz., page 196, 7th and 8th line from 
top, for "frequent," read pregntail i^l^h line, for" exerts," read 
erects. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

'< Education ! What new thoughts," the kind read- 
er may be ready to ask, ** can any body have to offer , 
at this late day, upon the most hackneyed subject in 
the world ? '* Very few, if any, perhaps ; but it some- 
times happens, that in the rage for new thoughts and 
new plans and new patents, the old are repudiated, 
not because they hare lost any of their intrinsic yalue, 
but to gratify the ever restless lore of novelty, and to 
show how much wiser we are than all former genera- 
tions . I am so far from being an enemy to hmo thoajrhts 
and plans for the intellectual and moral improvement 
of society, that I should be extremely glad to have 
more of them suggested to my own mind than I fear 
are ever likely to be ; and I could easily name indi- 
viduals now on the stage, whose writings and labors 
in the various departments of education, entitle them 
richly to the gratitude of their country. The mere 
newness of anything, however, does not prove that it 
ought to be received and adopted ; nor its oldness that 
it ought to be rejected. A new house may be vastly 
handsomer than the old one, which was pulled down 
to make room for it, and yet not be half so convenient, 
or durable. And if some new and showy style of srek- 
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10 IVTRODUCTIOir. 

itecture were to come into ^neral fayor, to the ex- 
clusion, for & time, of both the Grecian and Gothic 
orders, because thej are so old fashioned, would that 
prove the new to be either more solid or more beauti- 
ful? 

Among the Greek Classics, Homer is a very old 
poet In English Uteratore, Shakspeare and Milton 
are old writers, and the poetry of the Bible is old^r 
than either ; but are all these cast into the 4hade by 
the new pica and gilt binding of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? With me, I confess, (as is wont to be the case 
with men of stereotyped notions,) it is rather a recom- 
mendation to anything than the contrary, that it is 
time-worn. One thing which I have learned, or at 
least, which I seem to myself to have learned, is, that 
the most valuable thoughts on every subject are likely 
to be the most current ; and that whatever is common- 
place, has become so on account of its conveying some 
sentiment of peculiar interest or importance. What 
can be more perfectly thread-bare than the couplet, 

** *Tl8 edacation fbmur the common mind—. 
jQst as the twig ii bent, the tree *b inclined ? ** 

And what other reason can be assigned for its being 
worn out, but that it is so striking and so true ? At 
the same time, no one whose opinion is entitled to any 
regard, will pretend to say, that all the improvements 
have been ipade, in any branch of education, which 
are to be hoped for. To whatever quarter we turn our 
ejes, a wide field is yet open before us. 

In regard to tbe thoughts which I propose to offer 
on the subject, I shall not trouble myself to inc^uire 
whether they vie aid or neto, and for two reasons. In 
the tot. pWo») it would ioflea be impossible foi me to 
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tell, whether I have derived then from boeke, or from 
obsenration and reflection ; uid in the next place, I 
ana sore the main qoestion with the reader will be, not 
whether the saggefltionB were erer made before, bal 
whether they are worth being read and remembered. 

I hardly know of a general term bo oompreheniive 
as Edueatitm, It it mach more so than law, or politioe 
— ^than government or religion. Very few seem to be 
aware how. mach it means-^faow many things it in* 
eludes. What ii ordinarily called a gcod education, a 
Jme education, tLjaugked education, and the like, may 
be extremely deftotiTe in many important respects. 
It may not have been commenced early enough in the 
mmery. It may have been sabseqnently negleoted 
or badly conducted m the ftmily. It may have re- 
garded the child mainly as an intellectual and social 
being, taking little cognisance of the conscience or the 
heart. It may have left the will uniubdaed, and all 
the unruly passioni without any adequate restraint* 
A person who hat no aims beyond the farm^ or the 
mechanic's shop, is said to be well educated when he 
can read and write and use figures well; when he 
knows how to cultivate the land, or has been faithfrilly 
Initiated into the mysteries of his trade ; ahfaough he 
may never have been taught to *^ fear €tod and keep 
his commandments." It is said of a school mas|er, an 
engineer, a merchant, a lawyer, a physician, a <^lergy« 
man, a professor, or a statesman, that he is well edo* 
eated, when he has enjoyed good advantages in the 
schools, and is thoroughly acquainted with his busi- 
ness or profession. How strange would it sound for 
any body to deny, that Voltaire and Rousseau, that 
Hume and Gibbon were well educated men ! And 
yet there must have been some greal deftoieney in 
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16 DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

human power and skill could ever, after that, build a 
city, or -even erect the humblest human habitatioii ? 

£ very family is a little state, or empire within itself, ^ 
bound together by the most endearing attractions^, and 
governed by its patriarchal bead, with whose preroga^ 
iive no power on earth has a right to interfere. Na- 
tu>n«%iay change their forms of government at pleas- 
ure, and may enjoy a high degree of prosperity under 
different constitutions ; and perhaps the time will nev- 
er come, when any one form will be adapted to the 
eiicumstanoes of all mankind. But in the family or- 
ganization there is but one model, for all times and all 
places. It is just the same now, as it was in the be- 
ginning, and iiiB impossible to alter it, without marring 
its beauty, and directly contravening the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator. It is at once the simplest, 
the safest and the most efficient organization that cu^ 
ha conceived of. Like everything else, it may be per- 
verted to bad purposes ; but it is a divine model, and 
must not be altered. 

Every father is the constituted head and ruler of 
his household. God has made him the supreme 
earthly legislator over his children, accountable, of i 
course, to Himself, for the manner in which he eze- I 
cutes his trust ; but amenable to no other power, ex- ' 
cept in the most extreme cases of neglect, or abuse* ' 
The will of the parent is the law to which the child is 
bound in all cases to submit, unless it plainly contra- ' 
.venes the law of God. Gnildren are broAght into ex- ' 
istence and placed in families, not tq follow their own ^ 
wayward inclinations, but to look up to their parents 
for guidance ; not to teach, but to be taught ; not to ^ 
grovern but to be governed. Tou may think that your 
neighbor's family is badly managed. You may see 
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mnd kAoW) that the education of his children is gfreatly 
neglected, and that he has not a single patriarchal qual« 
ification. Under these circumstances you may ad* 
9ue him as earnestly as you please^— you may point out 
his duties— you may expostulate with him— ^you may 
adjure him by all that is tender and sacred, to coiAiider • 
where he stands, and to think of the account which he 
muet render ; but if he turns a deaf ear, you have no 
remedy. God has placed him and not you at the 
head of his family. You haye no right, if you had 
the inclination, to enter his house, and order him to 
•tand aside, and assume the reins of. goyernment your- 
self, and absolve his children from their natural allegi- 
ance. It may be true that they would be infinitely 
better off under your control and instruction than his ; 
but you may not thus interfere with one of God's or- 
dinances. Such a general allowance would subvert 
the whole domestic system. 

Nor has eivU government any right to interfere with 
ibe bead of a family, unless it be where he is guilty of 
extreme neglect, o^ abuse. If he becomes a sot, or a 
reprobate in any other form of abandonment ; or if he 
plays the tyrant in his own house, so as to put the lives 
of bis children in jeopardy, it is no doubt the right 
and the duty of the magistrate to come M> their rescue. 
It is an extreme case, and none but extreme remedies 
will reach* it. But in all ordinary cases, even of great 
delinquency, the guiRy parent must be left to answer 
for his abose.of power, or neglect of duty, to him who 
" ruleth over all." It would be impossible for any 
government in the world, to take upon itself parental 
authority and discharge parental duties ; and if it 
were possible, such an innovation would soon derange 
sad destroy the whole social system. 
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And B8 no power on earth may forcibly tak^ tk^ 
reins out of a parent's hands, neither may he abandon 
his post, or refuse to act as the vicegerent of God in 
his own house. When a father finds himself surround-^ 
ed by a rising family, it is too late for him to decide 
whether or not he will assume the responsibility of 
supporting and edacating his children. That question 
is already settled. *^ Necessity is laid upon him." '^' If 
any man provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel." '< And ye fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath, but bring them up im 
the nurture and admonitiim of the Lard" ** A^d 
these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt teach them dili-> 
gently to thy children, and shall talk of them whe« 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up." These are duties which every head of a 
family must perform. If he neglect them, it is at hin 
peril. He may be disposed to abandon his children, 
and throw them upon the world, as some in fact do ; 
or he may say, " Though I am willing to feed and 
clothe them, I must decline the reins of government, 
and all care of their education." But' no — however 
unfit he may find himself to discharge the duties of a 
parent, or however anzioas he may be to shift them 
off upon somebody else, he must stand in his lot and 
meet them the best way he can. He is not indeed pre- 
cluded from availing himself of the assistance of -others, 
by sending his children abroad for a part of their edu- 
cation, when he thinks it will be for their advantage ; 
but let him not forget that he is accountable to God for 
the judicious exercise of this discretion. The author- 



Hy whieh he oaonot ezefcise over his efaUdren when 
they aie away firom home, he must delegate to those 
who leeeive them under their care ; and in no case 
may he place them where they will be le't to them- 
selTea, and exposed without counsel or restoaiut, ta 
bad isfluenees. 

Nowhere^ perhapa^ ara the wisdom and benevolence 
of God more conspicnous, than inlbe domestic econo- 
my. He has thrown a great many silken cords around 
the hearts of parents, and he keeps motives continual* 
ly before their minds, which mnst make them faithful 
to their offspring*, if anything could. Parental love ia 
among the strongest and most unquenchable of human 
affections. " Can a woman forget her socking child ?*' 
This is so nearly impossible, that when it happens it 
indicates the last stage of desperation. We know, in- 
deed, that the love of children, strong as it is, does not 
always insure them the blessings of a good education. 
But in the absence of piety and high moral principle, 
it excites to watchfulness and stimulates to efforts from 
which they reap exceedingly important advantages. 
Thousands are far better educated in every respect, 
than they would be in the absence of strong parental 
affection. Parents can hardly help feeling a deep in- 
terest in their own flesh and blood. They love to see 
their children happy ; and when they have any fore- 
thought at all, they cannot but perceive, that much 
must depend upon early training and early habits. 
And then, as it respects themselves, they must be very 
depraved indeed, not to know that their own happiness 
is indissolubly linked with the good behavior and good 
principles of their children. It is difficult for a father 
to make himself so great a reprobate, as not to be af- 
flicted with the misconduct of a reprobate son. Most 
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parents look forward to the time when they shall need 
props to lean upon ; and it requires bat yerj little 
good sense to see that if they neglect their cfaildreii*0 
education, leaving them to grow up in ignorance and 
vice, they can expect little else but ingratitude and 
cruel neglect in return. This is but a glance at the 
important ends which are answered by the strength of 
natural affection in family education. It is a theme 
on which I might greatly enlarge ; but as 1 feel bound 
to study brevity, and as most of the thoughts which I 
could suggest are common thoughts, I will not trouble 
the reader with them. 



CHAPTER II. 

Annlf ChvenmaO—ltB importance— Its growing laxity in thii 
conntry — ItB salutary effects upon tbe bearts of children— Mors 
difficult than bachelors and maiden aunts are apt to suppoee— 
Should be commenced very early — Should be uniform — ^Should 
be impartial — Requires unity of feeling, judgment and action- 
Must be carried through — Everything depends on a good be- 
ginning—Should be continued through the whole period of the 
child's minority— Must be absolute. 

The importance of family government will scarcely 
be questioned by any one, and we of this generation are 
qnite ready to flatter onrselves that we understand it 
better than our fathers did. Whether we do or not, 
will, in the lapse of time, be submitted to a more im- 
partial judgment. I am sure, that could those who 
have been gone a hundred years, return to the ^* places 
which knew them," they would be at a loss to guess 
how we expect to substantiate such a claim in the eyes 
of posterity. 

Although, as I have already remarked, the state has 
no right to interfere with the domestic arrangements of 
.families, except in extreme cases, it is nevertheless 
true, tha^ in order to become good citizens in afler life,, 
children must be accustomed to cheerful subordination 
in the family, from their earliest recollection. 1 
know that those who grow up without restraint by the 
fire-side, and whose youth is consequently as wild as 
the winds, /can be governed afterwards by absolute 
power. The bayonet of the Czar and the scimitar of 
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the Sultan, can tame them and keep them in sabjection* 
But ! it may well be doubted, whether anything like a 
free constitutional government can ever be maintained 
over a people, who have not been taught the fiflh com- 
mandment in their childhood. I do not believe it can. 
'^ Children must be prepared to reverence the majesty o€ 
the laws, and to yield a prompt obedience tb the civil 
magistrate, by habitual subjection to their parents.' IT 
they are not governed in the family, they will be res- 
tive under all the wholesome and necessary restraints 
of after life ; and the freer the form of government is, 
in any state, the more necessary is it that parents 
should fit their children ^* to lead quiet and peaceable 
lives in all godliness and honesty" under it, by a prop- 
er course of domestic training. We cannot, in this 
country, hope to preserve and hand down our free and 
glorious institutions in any other way. To remain 
free, the mass of the people must be virtuous and en- 
lightened ; and to this end, domestic education, includ- 
ing all suitable restraints and discipline, must engage 
the earnest attention of heads of families throughout 
the land. It has been said a thousand times, that the 
practicability of maintaining a highly republican form, 
of government has been tried and is settled in the 
United States, however it may have failed everywhere 
else. I wish it were so : but 1 am afraid the question 
is settled, so far only as we have gone. What the fo^ 
ture may disclose, who can certainly tell ? It is yet a 
grand desideratum, whether we have religion and vir- 
tue and intelligence enough to sustain our blessed in- 
stitutions. The danger is, that our liberties will de- 
(generate into licentiousness, and that the growing laz- 
aty of family government in this country will hasten on 
the fearful crisis. There is, if I am not deceived, are- 



•stion in oui unparalleled political freedom, upon our 
domestic rela;tionB. It is more difficult than it was, 
half, or eren a quarter of a. century ago, for parents to 
*< command tiieir household after them." Our chil- 
dien hear so much about liberty and equality, and 
tre so often told how glorious it is to be *^ born free 
and equal," that it is hard work to make them under- 
stand for what good reason their liberties are abridged 
inthe family ; and I hare no doubt this accounts, in 
multitudes of instances, for the reluctance with which 
they submit to paventai authority. The boy wants to 
be ** bis own B^an," long before his wisdom teeth are 
«nt ; - and the danger lies in conceding the point to him 
under the notion^ that our fathers were quito too rigid 
andthaA a more indulgent domestic policy, correspond- 
ing wiOi the *' spirit of the age," is better. This may 
be the way to mak« rtders enough for a hundred re- 
pubfics ; but not to make a single goo^ subject. I re- 
peat, therefore, that if it is important to secure a 
prompt obedience to the wholesome laws of the state , 
then is &mily government indispensably necessary, 
and the father who takes no care to control his own 
hooBj is not himself a patriot, if he is4i good citiaen. 

MioreoTer, without family government there will be 
▼ery little self-government in any community. If you 
do not restarain the waywardness of your child, in its 
early developments, and thus assist him to get the 
mastery of it while yet the conquest is comparatively 
easy, it will be in vain for you- to expect him ever to^ 
gain tirat self-control which is so essential to his hap- 
piness and safety. Nothing is better settled by the ex- 
perience of all ages, than that the will grows stubborn 
••<4hat evil passions become impetuous by indulgence ',\ 
avd-that indulged th^ will be, ^y the child, if they' 
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are pot held in check by parental authority. In this 
view, a grreater misfortune can hardly befall a youn^ 
p. rson, tnun to be left to himself. The consequence 
is, that before reason and conscience can assert their 
supremacy, bad habits are formed, and iiis depraved in- 
cli&aiiofls have time to ripen into such maturity, that 
to brit\g them into subjection is infinitely more diffi- 
cult tk^ if the work had been commenced in the nur- 
sery. One in a hundred perhaps, may, without aid, 
learn to *^ rule his own spirit ; " but it will cost him 
many a hard struggle ; while the ninety and nine will 
never have resolution and perseverance enopgh to 
achieve any tolerable degree of self-<sontrol. How 
many slaves to an irascible temper have lamented to 
their dying day, that their fathers did so little to check 
its early growth ! But what individual, in after life, 
was ever sorry for the aid which he received from his 
parents in mastering his own bad passions ? 

There is one thought more, which may not perhaps 
so readily occur, but which is too important to be over- 
looked in this connection. The judicious and faithful 
exercise of family government puts children in the 
way of receiving spiritual blessings. I am not on^ of 
tbose who believe that any human agency, or moral 
suasion can convert the soul to God. Bringing up a 
Qhild under perfect subjection to parental authority, is 
not bringing him to the foot of the cross. Still, 1 can- 
not entertain a doubt, that the child who is well govern- 
ed in his father's house, is more likely to be brought to 
a willing submission to God, than if he had been left to 
" walk in the way of his own heart, and afler the sight 
of his own eyes." I. know the best governed son in 
the world may hold out in rebellion against his 
heavenly Father till he dies ; but there is a great deal 
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moM xeasoB to hope be will '< throw ^wn his «rme,** 
than in the ease of one who has never been taught the 
fint lemons of submission in flte fkmilj. Let me 
faard with all possible oare against being misunder- 
stood. No power on earth can conquer the stubborn 
wi}l of the sinner, however young. But there is a di- 
vine constitution, by whieh means and ends are more 
remotely, or more immediately eonnected together ; 
and w<hy may not parental fidelity in the government 
of a family be made a principal means of bringing 
4hem to the " obedienee o€ Christ ? " 

80 pertinent and just, in my opinion, are the fol- 
lowing remc^s of a very sensible writer in the Chris- 
tian Observer on this subject, that I cannot withhold 
them from the reader. 

^< One main end of education, indeed, in the ease ef 
very young children the grand object which the parent 
.ought to have in view, is to subdue their self-will ; to 
Heaeh their minds to bow implicitly to parental author- 
Sty, Aat they may more readily bew in aftef life, to 
the will of God. The parent who neglects this prime 
duty, will not only be the artificer of much future un- 
happiness to his children, but may have to answer for 
the loss of their souk. There is no christian parent, 
who would net be shoeked to hear his child swear. He 
would feel that by permitting him to grow up in the 
habitual breach ef the third commandment, he should 
be accessory to his ruin ; and he would deem it his ur>- 
gent duty to cure him of this vice. But is the fiflh 
commandment less binding, than the third ? May a 
parent without guilt, permit the open violartien of the 
one, any more tlian of the other ? ,We confess, that 
we have been frequently astonished at the frivolous 
evasions, by which persons who even make a h'lg^ pro- 

3* 
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fession of religion, endeavor to palliate to others, their 
criminal negligence in this respect, and to hide from 
themselves the extent of their guilt ; and we entreat 
them, if they have any regard to their own peace, or 
that of their children, to consider, as in the sight of 
God, what his word requires of them as christian pa- 
rents." — (Christian Observer^ 1808.^ 

It is thought by some, that the government of chil- 
dren must be very easy, if not even a delightful task. 
I do not recollect, however, that I ever heard this sen- 
timent expressed by a parent who had been placed in 
circumstances to make the trial, and who had succeed- 
ed in ^ny tolerable degree. As a general rule, per- 
sons know how to manage families much better before 
they have them, than afterwards. Those who are 
most astonished at the failure of their friends in this 
important matter, and see no difficulty at all in holding 
the reins, have no children -to govern. The bachelor 
who boards in his brother's family, or goes to spend a 
few weeks with a married sister, understands the 
thing perfectly, and can discourse most eloquently 
upon family government, by the hour together. He 
has it all at his fingers ends, from A to Z, and knows 
exactly what to do from sunrise till bed-time. O how 
he wishes he could have the management of these law- 
less little urchins for a month. He would stop their 
crying and romping, or he would quit the premises. 
How parents can have so little tact, and be so indulg- 
ent, is entirely beyond his comprehension. But it is 
oflen exceedingly amusing to see how the tables are 
turned, when he comes to have a &mily of his own. 
Poor man ! the children spoil his beautiful theories a 
great deal faster than he ever made them. What the 
matter is, he cannot tell ; but it is infinitely more diffi- 
cult to govern children than it used to be. 
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Heads of families, in like manner, who have no chil- 
dren of their own, are very apt to think that their 
friends who have, are very unfortunate, or very much 
to hlame for not keeping them under better subjection. 
O, if they had the management of them, they should 
be governed to a charm ! It should always be sun- 
shine- Every look should be a law, and it should be 
obeyed. Or if it should sometimes he necessary to go 
a little further, every word of reproof should be treas- 
ured up and rememhered to the end of life. But how 
does the matter stand, when these same persons come 
to adopt a child, and bring their theories to the test of 
experience ? In nine instances out of ten, they find 
the task incomparably more difficult than they expect- 
ed. It is one thing to build castles in the air, and 
another to garrison them. They are sure the child is 
uncommonly perverse, or that if it were their oton 
child they could manage it a great deal better. But the 
sober truth is, that whatever else may be easy, the 
bringing up of a family is a great undertaking. To 
govern one's own house jjjst as it should be governed, 
is exceedingly difficult, and the parent who has the tal- 
ent, and who is enabled to use it as he ought, can never 
be thankful enough to God for so invaluable a gift. 

It has always been a question, how early children 
become the proper subjects of parental training, and 
whether they should be subjected to any kind of au- 
thority or restraint, before they are capable of being in- 
fluenced as moral and accountable agents. That dur- 
ing the first few days of its life, an infant can no more 
be brought under government, than any of the lower 
animals, I suppose all will agree ', and the decided opin- 
ion of some, perhaps of the majority, is, that nothing 
like discipline should be attempted, till the child is old 
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enoagh to underatand the reasoK of it. To thin opin- 
ron, after some experience and the matarest reflection, 
I cannot subscribe. I regard the question merely as a 
i|uestion of /act, and not as mvoWmg the accountable 
agency of the child at all. JHow early ean you begin 
to check its peevishness, and mold its temper to your 
wishes ? If you can safely and with any advantage 
begin, when the infant is three or six mondis old, it is 
a point of no importance with me, how low it is found 
on the scale of moral agency. As Crod has nowhere 
told me, that I must wait till my child ean reason and 
feel itself to blame for orying and showing a bad tem- 
per, before I attempt to lay it under any re8traint| I 
consider myself authorized,^ nay, bound[ to take it in 
hand, just as soon as I can l>end the twig in a right di- 
rection. 

Without, therefore, pretending to fix upon the ear- 
liest week, or month, I do not hesitate to give it as my 
opinion, that considerable progress may be made un- 
der six months, if not under four ; and that parental 
authority ought to be well established within the first 
year and a quarter. It has been done a thousand times , 
and why should it not be done a thousand more } The 
best governed children, and will the reader pardon me 
if I add, the only well governed children are those who 
are brought into complete subjection in the nursery ; 
and most of them at so early a day, that they cannot 
remember when, half choked by their stubborn wills, 
they first lisped out, " / won*t " to try the great ques- 
tion of mastery with their mothers, and were conquer- 
ed. One thing every body must admit — children are 
oapable of showing, plainly enough, to what race they 
belong, at a very tender age. It is astonishing to see 
how early the spirited little fellow will stiffen its body^ 
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ud throw back its head, and kick and ■tiike, and pat 
forth other demonstrations of its high displeasure : and 
who can doubt, that when these signs of depravity ap- 
pear, it is time for the parent to enter on a course of 
counteraction and repression f 

Every nurse must have observed that infants begin 
to form habits, troublesome or otherwise, almost as 
soon as they begin to breathe. Lay them quietly down 
at first, and they will soon become accustomed to it, so 
as to relieve you of a great deal of care. Rock them 
to sleep a few times, and you must do it always. Car- 
ry them^about the room for a single day in your arms, 
when they are uneasy, and they will find you exercise 
enough for the rest of the year. Now why should you , 
not as early as possible take advantage of this extreme 
ductility, to mold them into all good habits, including 
the most important of all, a cheerful submission to 
your authority ? ,As it is easy to accustom children, 
before they are a year old, to go to bed alone in the 
dark, and exceedingly delightful to hear them cooing 
and talking themselves to sleep, so may they unques- 
tionably be brought to yield implicitly to the look and 
the voice of a parent, at the tenderest age ; and when 
the habit is thus early formed, it saves infinite trouble 
to both. 

Waiving entirely, for the present, the question 
whether the rod is ever to be used in the administra* 
tion of family government, I remark in the 

First place, that this govemmaU should bt untfarm. 
This is a point in which a great many worthy heads 
of families show their almost utter want of tact and 
good judgment ; and failing here, they succeed but 
poorly in all their efforts to establish and maintain 
the authority which God has made it their duty to 
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exercise, over their own households. There is no 
reason to doubt, that parents of this class lore their 
children as tenderly as any other class ; and it is cer- 
tain, that many of them intend to be conscientious and 
faithful in the discharge of all their duties. Their 
theory of ^royemment may be perfectly correct, and 
they begin quite well, perhaps. They bring* the child 
to terms, and make him feel that direct resistance to 
their will is hopeless and out of the question. But 
they do not carry an even hand. Now they are strict 
eyen to a fault, and anon they vibrate to the opposite 
extreme. What they forbid one day they allow the 
next. There is no. certainty, no uniformity in their 
administration. Their own temperament is fitfuL 
They are governed more by the east wind, tiian by a 
sober judgment. The child, if it does wtong, ie in 
greater danger before dinner than after. He is pun- 
ished, perhaps^ too severely one hour, and stuffed with 
cake and sogaar plums the next, to square the account* 
Now such ^n administration will never succeed. 
Children mus^ know what to depend upon. Tou must 
give them no ^ason to apprehend too great displeasure 
on the one hand, nor to hope for extreme lenity on 
the other. Having settled in your own minds what is 
right, what obedience your children owe you, and wImU 
euthority it is your duty to exercise over them you 
must hold a steady rein. What you are and what you 
require to-day, you must be and must require to-mor- 
row. Giving with one hand and taking with the oth- 
er,-— doing and undoing, — demanding all, and then ' 
yielding* more than all, is worse than lost labor. No 
government can be efficient, whether civil or domestic, 
where there is a great want of uniformity and consis- 
tency in the administration. 
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SeconcQy: fikmUy govemmeni should he siruHy tm* 
farttal. 

Nothing oftn be more deitraetive of domestic har- 
mony than parental favoritism. So long ae children 
of the eame family differ oMientially in their cbaracteri 
uid dispositions, (and this is often the case,) so long as 
some 9xe gentle, affectionate, and obedient, and others 
rtabbora and unfilial, it is impossible for any parent to 
regard them alike ; and if he could, it would only show 
his want of moral discrimination. He must approve 
and disapproTO, reward and punish, with a strict re* 
gard to personal eharacter. This is the great princi- 
ple on which every good goYernmeut is administered. 
So ftur as parental love consists in eomplaceneyy a ^ 
ther may certainly loye a dutiful better than an undnti- 
ful son. Indeed, he cannot help it, and there is no 
partiality in this. But if he indulges one child more 
tiian another, — if he punishes John and lets James go 
free, — if he is blind to the faults of one and severe to 
mark those of another, — he is partial, and can never in 
this way govern his family well. His children will see 
and feel the wrong. If those who have reason to com- 
plain obey him, it will be from fear and not from affec- 
tion ; and he will be so far from securing the reverence 
and gratitude of his favorites, that they will be the 
first to despise his authority and " bring down his gray . 
hairs with sorrow to the grave." If a perverse child 
will complain, because his privileges are abridged, and 
he is made to eat the bitter fruits of his own ways, 
there is no help lor it. He might restore himself to 
the standing and affection which he has forfeited, if be 
would ; and he has no more right to say, when he is 
punished and others are rewarded, that injustice is 
done him, than the thief has to oomplain, that he i» 
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imprifloned while his honest nei^^hbors are nnmolefted^ 
But while this is true on the one hand, let every parent- 
guard as much as possible against all appearance ofT 
partiality on the other ; and the mon^ent the prodi* 
gal returns, and says, " Father, I have pinned,*' let him 
be received with open arms, however far he may have 
wandered, and whatever grief he may have occasioned. 

Thirdly : famUy government rentes unity of ftA- 
ingjjudgmeiU and action. 

If parents are not of one heart and one mind, in 
regard to this matter, it will be found extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to rule their household well. 
And how many families suffer from this want of unity / 
The father 'and mother, instead of << seeing eye to 
eye," and directing all their efforts to one point, differ 
essentially, both in theory and practice. As they do 
not think alike, they move in opposite directions. 
One parent, perhaps, is too stem, and the other too lax 
and indulgent. Or if one has correct views of parent- 
al authority, anid the manner in which it should be ex- 
ercised, the other looks at the whole subject in a very 
erroneous point of light. What one regards as'a seri- 
ous fault, the other overlooks as an excusable foible. 
Where one thinks the rod is called for, the other is en- 
tirely opposed to it. Where one is actuated by prin- 
ciple and good judgment, in the painful administra- 
tion of necessary discipline, the other is swayed by a 
morbid tenderness, which would screen the little cul- 
prit, perhaps to his undoing. 

I am aware that a perfect agreement in regard to the 
most judicious system of family government, cannot 
in all cases be expected. The faiher and mother may 
not be able, though they earnestly desire it, to think 
alike on this subject ; nor, perhaps, upon some others. 
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cf gnat pimctieal moment. This is exceedingly to be 
regretted ; but although you may differ in judgmtmi, 
you may suetain each other in action^ and you must do 
ity or your authority is gone. What can the father do 
if the mother takes the part of the child ? Or what 
can the mother do, if the father comes in and takes 
the darling boy out of her hands ? Discuss these mat- 
ters between yourselTes as much as you please ; but 
never let your children know or suspect, that you are 
not perfectly agreed. A mother, will sometimes think 
that the father is too severe ; and let her convince 
him of it if she can^^as soon as they are alone. A 
fitther, in bis turn, will sometimes think the mother 
injudicious ; and let him do the same. But never let 
either interfere at the time. Suppose the most trying 
case that is likely to happen ; suppose the child to be 
punished a little beyond its demerits ; how trifling ia 
the momentary suffering, compared with the mischief 
which would result from that kind of interference, of 
which I am here speaking ! Think alike, if possible. 
At all events, strengthen each other's hands, and 
never semn to differ. Let your children see, that in 
the administration of government, you are one, — that 
you have one heart and one aim, — and that nothing is 
to be hoped for, from any appeal that can be made to 
either. Take the opposite course; let the jarring of 
interfering and conflicting action be felt, and your 
bouse being << divided against itself cannot stand." 
Tour own opinion may be, that you better know how to 
bend the twig than your wife, or your husband, as the 
case may be. If this be true, render thanks to God 
for giving you the talent, and make the most of it ; 
but never use it to weaken the authority of your com- 

4 
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panion, wHo after all, w31 aOmvAwm )m nendr n^ bt, 
than yourself. 

Fourthly : it i» essential to a Wim and' efficient Aa* 
mestic admtnistration, thai each pamd should carry 
through an^ course of UseipHne thai he or sho under~ 
takesy wUiiout any direet omsistancB from the other, Iw 
almost erery sucb case, eit&er to oflbr aid or apply for 
it, weakens the authrority whidi it is intended to 
strengrthen. Whenever s father undertakes to subdner 
a perverse (^Id, he* must do it eiSectuaUy, witkout 
looking anywhere Itot to Ood for help, and without 
accepting it, should it be ever so kindly offered. If 
the boy sees that he needs or receives any extraneous 
aid, his authority is weakened. In like manner, wheit* 
ever the mother commands, she must be obeyed ; and 
if there is any resistance," she must be left to overcome 
it by herself, especially in the nursery* The father 
may, perhaps, be convinced, that he eonld accomplish 
the object sooner than the mother, and may wirii to re- 
lieve her from the painful struggle in which he seea 
her engaged, but it will never do. What she has be^ 
gun, she must finish. The child must yield, and must 
yield to her, and not to somebody ^se. She m&y 
regret that she did not leave the task to stronger 
nerves; but there is no retreat; she must carry her 
point, or her authority yrill be despised. Every cose 
of this sort, no doubt, ought to be well considered, 
and as far as practicable, agreed upon beforehand ; and' 
if an older child requires discipline, the father onght 
in most cases to imdertake it. But the point on which 
I insist is, that what either parent actually undertakes, 
must be finished without any direct or obvioua help 
fnm the othier. 

Fifthly : that in the goverftment ^ a farnUy^ every 
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iking depends upon a good beginning. If you fail here, 
very faint is the prospect that you will ever succeed. 
If your first child is not well trained, and broug^ht un- 
der entire subjection to your authority, you will find 
it extremely difficult to rule your household well after- 
wards. What can yon do with the younger children, 
how can you expect they will reverence and obey you, 
when .they hare the jezample of ^headiness and insub- 
ordination in an older brother, constantly before their 
eyes ? As ** one sinner destroy eth much good " in a 
iV>mmunity,.Bo does one ungovesned child in a family; 
»nd above all, if he .be the eldest. It would be next to 
4. miracle, if his example did not prove a permanent 
foufca of coat«(poA. 

On the other hand, if you sucoeed happily in the 
manai^ement of your ^ist-bom ; if he is docile, obedi- 
ent and affiectiooate fxom the cradle, ^e will help yo« 
exceedingly, by the influence jof his example upon the 
minds, tempers and habits of his younger brothers and 
sisters. The principle or instinct of imitation, as every 
one knows, is much stronger in early childhood than 
at any other period of life ; and nowhere is it so strong 
as in the domestic circle. It is the electrical wire, 
which the eldest holds in his hand, and by which he 
communicates the spark to all the rest at pleasure. 
If, by the blessing of God, you succeed well in your 
first endeavors ; if the early establishment of your au- 
thority is unquestionable and unquestioned by your 
own fire-side, the prospect is fair, that with compara^ 
tively little trouble, you will secure the cheerful obe- 
dience of all your children ; but if you stumble at the 
threshhold, you can scarcely expect ever to recover 
from the shock. If you cannot mold the temper and 
habits of one child to your wishes, how can you man- 
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age several f under air the disadFantai^s, ariiinj^ frodi 
his bad example ? 

But perhaps your first-born is your otUy child ; and 
if BO, you will need to be especially on your j^uard 
against the undue ascendency of those parental yearn- 
ings, which bind it so closely to your hearts. It is & 
common remark, founded on observation and experi- 
ence, that an 6nly son or daughter is in great danger 
of suffering by too much indulgence, ifnot of being 
spoiled ; and quite certain I am, that it requires more 
self-denial to thwart the wishes and curb the temper 
of an only child, than it would if he were but one of a 
numerous family. If you do not watch and pray with- 
out ceasing, the dear little creature, upon whom your 
fondest hopes and affections are concentrated, will 
take undue liberties; and in one way or another, 
make dangerous encroachments upon that authority 
with which God has clothed you, and for th^ proper 
exercise of which he holds you accountable. Depend 
upon it, if you yield to the importunities of your son, 
or spare him when he does wrong, because you have 
but <m«, and cannot bear to deny or chastise him, he is 
getting the mastery of you, to your certain retribution 
for unfaithfulness, and probably to his own undoing. 
Say not then, he is my all, and therefore I cannot de- 
ny him ; I cannot be severe in marking his faults ; but 
rather say, that as he is my all, it becomes me to be 
the more exact and faithful in ^e discharge of all my 
parental duties. 

Sixthly : the rights and duties of parents, in this re- 
gardf extend through the whole period Of the child's mi- 
nority. It is not enough for parents to bring their 
children early under proper subjection, and then leave 
their authority to take care of itself. There is no suoh 
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exee<ttiv« energy in any domestic code, however wiie 
or reasonable. The work is only commenced, when 
yon have snbdaed the refractory spirit of your child. 
It is indeed an auspicious beginning ; and if you keep 
the advantage which you have gained, the task will 
ever' after be comparatively easy. But you must nev- 
er let go the reins. If you relax, if you leave the 
child aftier it has once yielded, to follow its own de- 
praved inclinations, it will soon become mm head-strong 
IS ever ; and if it does not get entirely beyond your 
reach, it may cost yon infinite trouble to regain the 
ground which you have lost. All the natural tenden- 
cies in the minds of our children are downward , and 
there is no overcoming this gravitating power, but by 
constant effort. " Line must be upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little." 

A judicious parent will not use exactly the same 
means to govern a boy of eight years old, as he does to 
govern a child of two; nor will he deal with 'a grown 
up son 'of fifteen, just as he does with a lad of ten. 
But though the means will be different, the end is the 
same. The young man of twenty, in his father's 
house, has no more right to say that he will nse his 
own discretion, in regard to observing the rules and 
regulations of the family, than a child of 'ten ; and 
that parent sins against God, against the community 
in which he lives, and against his own family, who 
throws np his authority, before his children can safely 
be left to govern and take care of themselves. What 
a heavenly ^xample has Jesus Christ left, for the imi- 
tation of all children, down to the end of the world. 
When, after three days' anxious search, his' parents 
<< found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions," 

4* 
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what did he do ? Did he decline going home uid be- 
ing any longer under their control ? No. " He went 
down with them, and came. to Nazareth, and was suh^ 
jeet anto them." Let dyery son of twelve years old, 
who begins to feel restive under parental authority , 
and most undutifully to hanker afler independence in 
his father's house, turn to Luke second, and read from 
the forty-first verse, to tlie end of the chapter, and 
blush to think of the contrast between his undutifol- 
ness, and the filial obedience of the Savior of the 
world ! 

Seventhly : family government, to he well and sue- 
eessfitUy administered, must be dbsolttte. Gentle read- 
er, startle not at this proposition, as if it were some 
autocratical ukase in the empire of education. Pro- 
nounce it not ialse and dangerous, till you have taken 
time to think of it, and candidly to weigh the few 
thoughts which I have to suggest in its defence. I 
am sensible, that nothing in the English vocabulary 
grates so harshly upon republican ears, as the word 
absolute. To talk of an absolute government any 
where,- within the protection of our stars and stripes, 
is calculated to stir up the spirit of seventy-six from 
ocean to ocean ; and to call forth a voice of denuncia- 
tion louder than '' seven thunders.*' But hear Mie 
patiently, and then judge. 

Is an absolute government necessarily despotic and 
oppressive } What will you then say of the highest 
and most perfect government in the universe ? Does 
not the great Father of the whole human family gov- 
ern it with a perfect sway ? Can any one stay his 
hand, or resist his will ? The objection, therefore, lies 
not against this form of government, but against the 
almost certain nuU-administration of it, in the hands of 
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•07 d4rthl/ ruler. la an aiMolute monareby, the will 
of the sovereign is the supreme law of the land. AH 
power, legislative Judicial and executiye^ is yested in 
him. If he abuses it, he is a tyrant. If he wields it 
to oppress the people, he i a despot. But he is not 
obliged to be a despot, because he is absolute. He 
might reign in righteousness, and in all his measures 
have a supreme regard to the happiness of his subjects ; 
and if such a ruler could be found, endowed with wis- 
dom, too, equal to his virtue, we might expect that his 
reign would be pre-eminently benefictent and prosper- 
ous. But this there seems to be no reason to look for, 
till " the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ." 

Any government is absolute, where the Will of the 
head is tjie supreme law ; or in other words, where 
there are no co-ordinate powers to modify and control ' 
it. ' And this is what I mean, when I say that| family 
govemmejlt must be absolute ; — not tyrannical, — not 
despotic^ — as far from it as possible ;-^but suprtnu, A 
patriarchal gavernment cannot be otherwise. The 
moment you modify it, in any way, it ceases to be pa- 
tr archal. Every parent must make the laws in his 
own little empire, and must see that they are obeyed*' 
This, as I remarked in a former chapter, is the uliyiAe 
institution. Parents are placed at the head of ttkeir re- 
spective families, to gavem, as well as to tj^eh their 
ehildren, and bow could they govern according to their 
best judgment and the dictates of theiif consciences^ 
if the power was partly in other hands .? In what oth-. 
er hands could it be safely placed ? Would it 4o to 
bring in the children themseli^ea as legislators, an^d 
leave it with them to decide what laws they would, or 
would not sanction, by theix <%Qoo;if4iA<^ll^ YQte I Cwld 
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it be done hj a general confederation of heads of fam- 
ilies, within certain limits ? Could parents make the 
laws, and then refer them for approval, to the legisla- 
tive authorities of the state ? I need not say a word 
to show, that either of these expedients would be ru- 
ifious. And th^n, if the administration of family gov- 
ernment is not absolute and final, how can the author- 
ity of parents be sustained for an hour ? The right of 
appeal supposes that there is some higher power to re- 
view and reverse their decisions. Where could such 
a power safely be lodged ? What an anomaly would it 
be in human jurisprudence, to see children bringing 
their fathers and mothers by regular process before the 
tribunals ! But I will not enlarge. In the very na- 
ture of the case, the parental prerogative must be su- 
preme, or family government cannot be maintained. 
How it ought to be exercised^ is quite another thing ; 
and it is a question of vital importance, which I pro- 
pose to consider in its proper place* But I feel well 
assured, that no other form of domestic government 
can ever succeed in the wide range of national rule, 
supreme power in the hands of one individual is not 
necessary — is not safe ; but every man must rule his 
own house, according to his best light and judgment. 
His children must feel that he has a right to decide in 
all cases ; and that his will is to govern, unless it plain- 
ly contravenes some paramount moral obligation, and 
thus encroaches upon the sacred rights of conscience. 



CHAPTER III. 

^KmSif Chtmiaumt — Row adminiftered— Regard must be had 
to the ctaildren't age «nd temperament^MoCivef muft be ad- 
dreaaed to the heart— Corporeal punifhineiit, aoaietiinea necea- 
aajrj — Should be adminiaterad divpaasionately and effectually. 

It is one of the moit . important iDquiries in the 
whole range of Domestic Education how family goy 
ernment should be administered. 
Children must early be brought under absolute parent- 
al authority, and must submit to all the rules and reg- 
ulations of the family during the whole' period of their 
minority, and even longer, if they .choose to remain at 
home. The master of a lamily who, from any cause 
fails to rule his own house, fails in one of the essen- 
tial duties which be owes to God, and to the children 
whom God hath given him. Want of patience, want 
of wisdom, want of what is called faculty j does not ex- 
cuse him. << If any man lack wisdom, let him ask it 
of God, who giveth unto all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not.** 

But how is the great duty to be discharged ? What 
are the means to be used — what the measures to be 
adopted and steadily pursued, for the attainment of 
the end ? This is a branch of the subject, which I 
have merely glanced at. I ^lave insisted, some will 
think too strenuously, perhaps, that the thing must be 
done — that children must be governed ; but I have not 
yet pointed out the way. Perhaps I shall fail to an- 
swer the question wisely, in the remarks which I am 
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about to offer. They are my own thoaghta, however, 
and they are not pat forth hastily, however far short I 
may fall of doing justice to the subject. 

My first remark is, that in the government of children^ 
regard should always be had to their age^ constitutional 
temperamentf and such other diversities, as often exist 
in the same family. At. first, you cannot reason wlUi 
-the restive little creature in your arms at all. It is too 
young to understand any of your appeals to its con- 
science, or its heart — ^butnottoo young to show a bad 
lemper ; and theiefor,e not too young to be a subject of 
incipient discipline. Of Gourse, itmusUbe adapted to 
the infantile state and capacities of the chilly or it 
will do no good, and may be positively injurious. 
There seems to be a kind of exquisite instinct impati- 
jed both tfi the mother and child, for this very purpose. 
iBy this instinct,, she conveys her meaning in tonem, 
.and looj^s, and smiles, and frowns, to her darling boy., 
long before it is .capable of understanding a single 
.word that she utters. 'VAs in water, face answereth to 
lace," so the heart of a motjber to her babe ; and ia 
this way she begins to mold its temper and habifen to 
hex wishes. It is needless to say, that as soon as rea- 
son dawns, you should appeal to it in the government 
of your children, and avail yourself more and more of 
its aid, up to the full maturity of its development. 
Milk for babes, and strong meat for those who are old 
enough to digest it. 

It will be strange, if, in studying the physical tem- 
perament and mental constitution of your children, 
you do not find some striking diversities, wliich it will 
require all your wisdom to guide into safe channels, 
and keep under proper control. One child needs a 
gr^at deal more curbing than another. One muft be 



d in tHii wtj, a&d another in tliat; Qwrgtf 
tt once ; but 8Upka^ holds out to the Int. Jm» 
u all docility and affection. While Ahmb is ts wild' 
• joung noi and lores dearly to have her own wey. 
is eonatitotionally ledate, and early learns to 
rn his temper, and: to submit cheerfully to parent* 
athority ; but WiUitm is all mercury— his feelinfS- 
JiJ^ a box of percussion caps, and though he may 
neither sullen nor obstinate, it is extremely difficult 
keep him under proper subjection. Hence the ne* 
eewty of discrimination, promptitude and steadiness, 
n the part of the parent. Many fail here ; they will 
not take the trouble to study the characters of their 
drildren, and note down such differences as exiit in 
dmost every family ; but manage them all very moeb 
dike, and then marvel exceedingly, that what works 
like a charm upon one, has no eflbot at all upon an* 
other. 

My next remark is, that affutivnate persmmsianj dd' 
dressfid to the understandingf the eonteUtue and tka 
Jteartf isthegrandmBtrumentto be mnployed in finmdy 
government. Nobody has less confidence than- 1 have, 
in the power of mere ** moral suasion," to oonirert the 
Bonlto God. I should as soon- expect it to raise the 
body of a dead man, as to change the heart of a living 
one. InstrumentaUy, it is of the highest importance, 
because God has appointed it ; but efidenHy^ it is noth- 
ing. The excellency of the power is not of t<, but of 
Him. But in the administration of domestic- govemi* 
ment, I lay great stress upon the use of arguments', 
to show the reasonableness of Mitl oliedience, and of 
high moral suasion, to enforce the duty. A child of 
four years old is better capable' of being- reasoned with 
than is generally imagiaed. To be tun, it is< the in* 
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tellect of a ehild, snd not of an adult, that yon ha^e to 
enlighten, and as a matter of course, you must come 
down to, its level, both in thought and language. 
Were you to address it as you would a son of fifteen , 
yoar labor would all be lost; but there is a way to ap- j 
proach it ; there is language which it can understand ; \ 
there are reasons which .it can begin to see and feel. 

The minds of our children were made to be instruct- 
ed in regard to their duty, and 4o be influenced by 
proper motives when clearly and prc^erly presented. 
Our being ciothed with patriarchal authority, does 
not authorize us to overlook this all-important suscep- 
tibility, and govern by mere will and force. So far 
from it, that I hold it to be the duty of every parent to 
eacplain the reasons of his requirements, as far and as 
fast as his children become capable of comprehending 
them. This should be his invariable rule from the ear- 
ly dawn of reason, up to its brightest youthful maturi- 
ty. I know that where there is a large family, it re- 
quires a great deal of time and patience ; much more 
than we know how to afford, to give a reason for every- 
thing ; but though it may be very inconvenient, at first, 
there will be a clear saving of time in the end. With 
few exceptions, children soon learn cheerfully to acqui- 
esce in the better judgment of their parents, when the 
grounds of that judgment are briefly or more fully 
stated, as occasion may require. A child that has 
been sick, calls for a particular kind of food, and 
thinks it very hard to be denied. Let him be told the 
reason why it cannot be given him. He has set his 
heart upon going out in a damp day, to see his little 
play*mates. His mother is sure it would not be safe, , 
and let her convince him if she can. He'is unwilling 
to go to school, or to church. Reason the matter with 
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him, and in this way try to oyercome his reluctance, 
before you resort to more cogent arguments. Tour 
son wants to go abroad with other boys in the neigh- 
borhood and feels as if he could not be denied. Ton 
cannot give your coDsent| because you are perfectly 
satisfied, that it would not be safe, either for his health, 
or his morals, and you might settle the question with a 
simple and decided negative. Bat this would not be 
wise. He wants to know the reason, and how can 
you spend a few momeuts to better advantage, than 
trying to satisfy him ? 

<< Father," said a young man, to a patriarch of the 
mountains, who is still living, (after being told that he 
must not go with half a dozen idle fellows, who had 
come to invite him,) '< Father, why is it that you al- 
ways deny me those privileges which other parents 
grant so readily, to their sons of my own age ?" ** Da^ 
vid,*' replied the father raising his head and leaning up- 
on the top of his hoe handle, *< I have lived much long- 
er in the world than you have, and I see dangers, which 
you little suspect. These young n^^en are in a bad way. 
Such habits of idleness as they f^re forming and this go- 
ing about to frolics and horse races, will ruin them. Ton 
will see if you live, that some of them will get into 
the State's Prison by and by, and it is well if they do 
not come to the gallows. These are my reasons for 
wishing you to have nothing to do with them." Da- 
vid was satisfied. Tears rolled away, Those young 
men soon spent their patrimony and fell into dissipated 
habits. From step to step they went on, till the predic- 
tion of the patriarch was literally fulfilled. Two or 
three of them were sent to the State's Prison, and QB* 
at least, was hanged. 

While I strenuously insist on the duty of givizif 
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9on$ in the administration of family goyernment, I am 
aware, there may be cases, in which from prudential 
motives they should be withheld, at least for « time. 
Tour little son may wish to associate with the vicious 
children of his own age, in the next house ; and 
while you cannot allow it, it may not be expedient to 
tell him why. So it is more than possible, that when 
the hearts of our children are greatly set upon any in- 
dulgence, they will not be convinced by any arguments 
which we can use, to dissuade them. In such cases, if 
our reasons are good, the fault is with them ; and at 
any rate, we are to be the judges in the last resort not 
they. If I cannot convince my child, that the gratifi- 
cation of his desires would be injurious, or wrong, 
when I am sure it would, I must interpose my author- 
ity to restrain him. This I take to be the true ground, 
and the true distinction. But if parents were univer- 
sally to make it a fixed principle, to " show cause,'* 
where it can be done, in the exercise of the authority 
with which God has clothed them» it would be com- 
munioating a vast amount of instruction to their chil- 
dren, on a thousand practice questions of the greatest 
moment, and would go very far towards securing the 
most prompt and cheerful obedience. 

Before dismissing this topic, let me add, that there 
is a great advantsge in administering family govern* 
ment, by the expression of our wishes, rather than by 
positive commands. The most obedient and affection- 
ate children are those that have been accustomed from 
their cradle, to regard every wish of their mother, as a 
law of love, and rather to anticipate her desires, than to 
wait for any less gentle demonstration of her authori- 
ty. Those who commonly talk low» and say, " I hope 
yon will not do this," << or I ihaU l^e very bai^y in ir^ 
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log you do tbat// are the most likely to rale their hoate- 
holds well, prorided they contf iye to make it disttAct^ 
]y understood, that every wish they express has all 
the force of law, and must be so regarded. 

Equally important is it, that parents should enlist 
the eotiscienees of their children, to secure a ready and 
cheerful obedience. Indeed, till you reach the con- 
science, you have done but little to bind your child to 
his duty. He must be made not only to see reasons^ 
but to feel the force of moral obligation. ** Ton must 
do this because it is righty and you must not do that, 
because it is torong" Such appeals, when' solemnly 
and affectionately presented, are calculated to make a 
deep impression on the young mind. Conscience re- 
sponds to them, and when properly enlightened, soon 
establishes her empire in the bosom of the child, sd 
that he cannot be disobedient without a feelhig of self- 
condemnaUon, which will act as a more powerful re- 
straint, than the most positire requirements and pro- 
hibitions. Uommand your child, and if he sees you are 
in earnest, he will probably obey you. Show him the 
reason of the command, and he will yield more cheer- 
fully. Appeal to his conscience, get that enlisted on 
jour side, and you hare a hold upon him which you 
never had before. Ton have gained an auxiliaiy, 
that will sometimes help you even when yott are asleep 
yourself, and will often be more efficient when you are 
absent, than when yon are present. 

Having once gained the conscience of your child, 
his heart will yield as a matter of course ; and this itf 
incomparably the sweetest Control, that a parent can 
ever establish in his family. Let him reign ^n the 
hearts of his children, that is, let their obedience be 
prompted by filial affection, and what can he wish for 
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age swtral^ tmder all the disadvantages, arising froxll 
his bad example ? 

But perhaps jour first-bom is yonr otdy child ; and 
if BO, you will need to be especially on your guard 
against the undue ascendency of those parental yearn- 
ings, which bind it so closely to your hearts. It is a 
common remark, founded on obseryation and experi- 
ence, that an 6nly son or daughter is in great danger 
of suffering by too much indulgence, ifnot of beings 
spoiled ; and quite certain I am, that it requires more 
■elf-denial to thwart the wishes and curb the temper 
of an only child, than it would if he were but one of a 
numerous family. If you do not watch and pray with- 
out ceasing, the dear little creature, upon whom your 
fondest hopes and affections are concentrated, will 
take undue liberties; and in one way or another, 
make dangerous encroachments upon that authority 
with which God has clothed you, and for th^ proper 
exercise of which he holds you accountable. Depend 
upon it, if you yield to the importunities of your son, 
or spare him when he does wrong, because you haye 
but oiu^ and cannot bear to deny or chastise him, he is 
getting the mastery of you, to your certain retribution 
for unfaithfulness, and probably to his own undoing. 
Say not then, he is my aLl, and therefore I cannot de- 
ny him ; I cannot be severe in marking his faults ; but 
rather say, that its he is my all, it becomes me to be 
the more exact and faithful in pie discharge of all my 
parental duties. 

Sixthly : the rights and duties of parents, in this re* 
gard, extend through the whole period bf the child* s mi- 
nority. It is^not enough for parents to bring their : 
children early under proper subjection, and then leave ^ 
their authority to take care uf itself. There is no such 
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exeootlve energy in any domestic code, however wise 
or reasonable. The work is only commenced, when 
joa have subdued the refractory spirit of your child. 
It is indeed an auspicious beginning ', and if you keep 
the advantage which you have gained, the task will 
erer' after be comparatively easy. But you must nev- 
er let go the reins. If you relax, if you leave the 
ebild af^r it has once yielded, to follow its own de- 
praved inclinations, it will soon become as head-strong 
18 ever ; and if it does not get entirely beyond your 
reach, it may cost you infinite trouble to regain the 
ground which yon have lost. All the natural tenden- 
cies in the minds of our children are downward ; and 
there is no overcoming this gravitating power, but by 
constant ejSbrt. ** Line must be upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little." 

A judicious parent will not use exactly the same 
means to govern a boy of eight years old, as he does to 
govern a child of two; nor will he deal with 'a grown 
up son 'of fifteen, just as he does with a lad of ten. 
But though the means will be different, the end is the 
same. The young man of twenty, in his father's 
house, has no more right to say that he will use his 
own discretion, in regard to observing the rules and 
regulations of the family, than a child of 'ten ', and 
that parent sins against God, against the community 
in which he lives, and against his own family, who 
throws up his authority, before his children can safely 
be left to govern and take care of themselves. What 
a heavenly ^xample has Jesus Christ left, for the imi- 
tation of all children, down to the end of the world. 
When, after three days' anxious search, his parents 
" found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, beth hearing them and asking them questions," 

4* 
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enough to under8tt.iid the reasoa of it. To thni opin- 
ioii; after gome experience and the matarest reflection , 
I cannot subscribe, t regard the question merely as a 
i|nestion of fact, and not as inroWingf the accountable 
agency of the child at all. [How early tan you begin 
to check its peeyishness, and mold its temper to your 
wishes .' If you can safely and with any advantage 
begin, when the infant ia three or six montlis old, it is 
a point of no importance with me, how low it is found 
on the scale of moral agency. As Ood has nowhere 
told me, that I must wait till my child can reason and 
feel itself to blame for crying and showing a bad tem- 
per, before I^ attempt to lay it under any restraint^ I 
consider myaelf authorized,^ nay, bound[ to take it in 
hand, just as soon as I can bend the twig in a right di' 
rection. 

Without, therefore, pretending to fix upon the ear- 
liest week, or month, I do not hesitate to give it as my 
opinion, that considerable progress may be made un- 
der six months, if not under four ; and that parental 
authority ought to be well established within the first 
year and a quarter. It has been done a thousand times , 
and why should it not be done a thousand more f The 
best goyerned children, and will the reader pardon me 
if I add, the only well governed children are those who 
are brought into complete subjection in the nursery ; 
and most of them at so early a day, that they cannot 
remember when, half choked by their stubborn wills, 
they first lisped out, " / won't " to try the great ques- 
tion of mastery with their mothers, and were conquer- 
ed. One thing every body must admit— children are 
capable of showing, plainly enough, to what race they 
belong, at a very tender age. It is astonishing to see 
how early the spirited little fellow will stiffen its body^ 
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■ad throw back its head, and kick and strike, and pat 
forth other demonstrations of its high displeasure : and 
who can donbt, that when these signs of depravity ap- 
pear, it is time for the parent to enter on a course of 
counteraction and repression ? 

Every nurse must have obserredthat infants begin 
to form habits, troublesome or otherwise, almost as 
soon as they begin to breathe. Lay them quietly down 
at first, and they will soon become accustomed to it, so 
as to relieve you of a great deal of care. Rock them 
to sleep a few times, and you must do it always. Car- 
ry them^about the room for a single day in your arms, 
when they are uneasy, and they will find you exercise 
enough for the rest of the year. Now why should you ^ 
not as early as possible take advantage of this extreme 
ductility, to mold them into all good habits, including 
the most important of all, a cheerful submission to 
your authority ^ ,As it is easy to accustom children, 
before they are a year old, to go to bed alone in the 
dark, and exceedingly delightful to hear them cooing 
and talking themselves to sleep, so may they unques- 
tionably be brought to yield implicitly to the look and 
the voice of a parent, at the tenderest age ; and when 
the habit is thus early formed, it saves infinite trouble 
to both. 

Waiving entirely, for the present, the question 
whether the rod is ever to be used in the administra« 
tion of family government, I remark in the 

First place, that this govemmaU should he uniform. 
This is a point in which a great many worthy heads 
of families show their almost utter want of tact and 
good judgment ; and failing here, they succeed but 
poorly in all their efforts to establish and maintain 
the authority which Gt>d has made it their duty to 
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ezereisei over their own households. There is no 
reason to doubt, that parents of this . class lore their 
children as tenderly as any other class ; and it is cer- 
tain, that many of them intend to be conscientious and 
faithful in the discharge of all their duties. Their 
theory of ^vemment may be perfectly correct, and 
they begin quite well, perhaps. They bring the child 
to terms, and make him feel that direct resistance to 
their will is hopeless and out of the question. Bat 
they do not carry an even hand. Now they are strict 
eren to a fault, and anon they vibrate to the opposite 
extreme. What they ibrbid one day they allow the 
next. There is no. certainty, no uniformity in their 
administration. Their own temperament is fitfuk 
They are governed more by the east wind, than by a 
sober judgment. The child, if it does wtong, i» im 
greater danger before dinner than alter. He is pun- 
ished, perhaps, too severely one hour, and stuffed with 
cake and sagar plums the next, to square the account* 
Now such ^u administration will never succeed. 
Children mus^ know what to depend upon. Tou must 
give them no ^ason to apprehend too great displeasure 
on the one band, nor to hope for extreme lenity on 
the other. Having settled in your own minds what is 
right, what obedience your children owe you, and what 
authority it is your duty to exercise over them you 
must hold a steady rein. What you are and what you 
require to-day, you must be and must require to-mor- 
row. Giving with one hand and taking with the oth- 
er, — doing and undoing, — demanding all, and then 
^ielding*more than all, is worse than lost labor. No 
government can be efficient, whether civil or domestic, 
where there is a great want of uniformity and oonsis- 
tenoy in the administration. 
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SeemicQy : fitmily government should he sirietliy tm- 

Nothing^ can be more deitructiTe of domeitio har- 
mony than parental fatoritism. So long as children 
of Uie same family differ essentially in their characters 
and dispositions, (and this is often the case,) so long as 
some are gentle, affectionate, and obedient, and others 
Btnbbom and unfiliai, it is impossible for any parent to 
regard them alike ; and if he conld, it woold only show 
his want of moral discrimination. He most approve 
and disapproTC, reward and punish, with a strict re- 
gard to personal character. This is the great princi- 
ple on which every good goTCrnment is administered. 
So far as parental love consists in eomplaceney, a i«- 
ther may certainly love a dutiful better than an unduti- 
fal son. Indeed, he cannot help it, and there is no 
partiality in this. But if he indulges one child more 
than another,— if he punishes John and lets James go 
firee, — ^if he is blind to the faults of one and severe to 
mark those of another,— he is partial, and can never in 
this way govern his family well. His children will see 
and feel the wrong. If those who have reason to com- 
plain obey him, it will be from fear and not from afiec- 
tien ; and he will be so far from securing the reverence 
and gratitude of his favorites, that they will be the 
first to despise his authority and << bring down his gray / 
hairs with sorrow to the grave." If a perverse child 
will complain, because his privileges are abridged, and 
he is made to eat the bitter fruits of his own ways, 
there is no help for it. He might restore himself to 
the standing and affection which he has forfeited, if he 
would ; and he has no more right to say, when he is 
punished and others are rewarded, that injustice is 
done him, than the thief has to complain, that he i* 
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impriBoned while his honest neighbors tie nnmolettecl. 
But while this is true on the one hand, let every parent 
guard as much as possible against all appearance of 
partiality on the other ; and the moi^ent the prodi- 
gal returns, and says, << Father, I have sinned," let him 
be received with open arms, however far he may have 
wandered, and whatever grief he may have occasioned. 

Thirdly : family government requires unity of feel' 
ing, judgment and action. 

If parents are not of one heart and one mind, in 
regard to this matter, it will be found extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to rule their household well. 
And how many families suffer from this want of unity / 
The father 'and mother, instead of '< seeing eye to 
eye," and directing all their efforts to one point, differ 
essentially, both in theory and practice. As they do 
not think alike, they move in opposite directions. 
One parent, perhaps, is too stem, and the other too lajc 
and indulgent. Or if one has correct views of parent- 
al authority, and the manner in which it should be ex- 
ercised, the other looks at the whole subject in a very 
erroneous point of light. What one regards as^a seri- 
ous fault, the other overlooks as an excusable foible. 
Where one thinks the rod is called for, the other is en- 
tirely opposed to it. Where one is actuated by prin- 
ciple and good judgment, in the painful administra- 
tion of necessary discipline, the other is swayed by a 
morbid tenderness, which would screen the little cul- 
prit, perhaps to his undoing. 

I am aware that a perfect agreement in regard to the 
most judicious system of family government, cannot 
in all cases be expected. The iaiher and mother may 
not be able, though thiey earnestly desire it, to think 
alike on this subject; nor, perhaps, upon some othera^ 
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of gnnt pnetieal moment. This is exeeedingly to be 
r^g^tted ', bat although you may differ in judgrMni, 
yon may snstmin each other in aetian, and you must do 
it, or your anthority is ^ne. What can the father do 
if the mother takes the part of the child ? Or what 
can the mother do, if the father comes in and takes 
the darlingr boy out of her hands ? Discuss these mat- 
ters between yourselves as much as you please ; but 
never let your children know or suspect, that you are 
not perfectly agreed. A mother, will sometimes think 
that the father is too severe ; and let her convince 
him of it if she can, ^as soon as they are alone. A 
father, in his turn, will sometimes think the mother 
injudicious ; and let him do the same. But never let 
either interfere at the time. Suppose the most trying 
ease that is likely to happen ; suppose the child to be 
punished a little beyond its demerits ', how trifling is 
the momentary suffering, compared with the mischief 
which would result from that kind of interference, of 
which I am here speaking ! Think alike, if possible. 
At all events, strengthen each other's hands, and 
never seem to differ. Let your children see, that in 
the administration of government, you are one, — that 
you have one heart and one aim, — and that nothing is 
to be hoped for, from any appeal that can be made to 
either. Take the opposite course; let the jarring of 
interfering and conflicting action be felt, and your 
bouse being " divided against itself cannot stand." 
Tour own opinion may be, that you better know how to 
bend the twig than your wife, or your husband, as the 
case may be. If this be true, render thanks to God 
for giving you the talent, and make the most of it ; 
but never use it to weaken the authority of your com* 

4 
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panron, who after all, well cHAaethneB be mendr righty 
than yourself. 

Fourthly : it i8< eaaentiial to a wise aiut eficient do* 
mestic admmiBtration, thai each panMt shndd carry 
through any. course of diseipline that he or she imiter- 
takes f witiiaut any iireeb assistance frevn the other, lo 
almost erery such case, either to ofiEbr aid or apply fii0 
ity weakens the authority which it is intended to 
strengthen. Whenever a father undertakes to sabda0 
a perverse child, he must do it effectually, without 
looking anywhere hut to God for help, and without 
accepting it, should it be ever so kindly offered. If 
the boy sees that he needs or receives any extraneous 
aid, his authority is weakened. In like manner, when* 
ever the mother commands, she must be obeyed ; and 
if there is any resistance ,~ she must be left to overcome 
it by herself, especially in the nursery* The father 
may, perhaps, be convinced, that he could accomplish 
the object sooner than the mother, atid nmy wish to r^ 
lieve her from the painful struggle in which he sees 
her engaged, but it will never do. What she has be- 
gun, she must finish. The child must yield, and must 
yield to her, and not to somebody ^se. She may 
regret that she did not leave the task to stronger 
nerves; but there is no retreat; she must carry her 
point, or her authority irill be despised. Every case 
of this sort, no doubt, ought to be well considered, 
and as far as practicable, agreed upon beforehand ; and' 
if an older child requires discipline, the father ought 
in most cases to undertake it. But the point on which 
I insist is, that what either parent actually undertakes, 
must be finished without any direct or obvious help 
fiutn the- other. 

FifUily : that in the government ^ a family ^ every 
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thing depends upon, a good beginning* If you fail here, 
very faint is the prospect that you will ever succeed. 
If yonr first child is not well trained, and brought un- 
der entire subjection to your authority, you will find 
it extremely difficult to rule your household well after- 
wards. What can yon do with the younger children, 
how can you expect they will jreverence and obey you, 
when they ha.ve the example of ^headiness and insub- 
ordinntlon in an older brother, constantly before their 
•eyes ? Ab " one sinner destroy eth much good " in a 
•«V>mmnnity, BO does one ungov«ined child in a family ; 
mnd above all, if he^be the §idest. It would be next to 
a miracle, if his example did not prove a permanent 
iK>urce of coatagioA. 

On the other hand, if you succeed happily in the 
mftnagement of your ^nst-bom ; if he is docile, -obedi- 
ent and affectionate from the cradle, he will help yo« 
exceedingly, by the influence o£ his example upon the 
minds, tempers and habits of his younger brothers and 
sisters. The principle or inatinct of imitation , as every 
one knows, is much stronger in early childhood than 
at any other period of life ; and nowhere is it so strong 
as in the domestic circle. It b the electrical wire, 
which the eldest holds in his hand, and by which he 
communicates the spark to all the rest at pleasure. 
If, by the blessing of God, you succeed well in your 
first endeavors ; if the early establishment of your au- 
thority is unquestionable and unquestioned by your 
own fire-side, the prospect is fair, that with compara- 
tively little trouble, you will secure the cheerful obe- 
dience of all your children ; but if you stumble at the 
threshhold, you can scarcely expect ever to recover 
from the shock. If you cannot mold the temper and 
iMU>it8 of one chUd to your wishes, how can you man- 
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age severaZf under all the diaadyantagesi ariiing frodl 
his bad example ? 

But perhaps jour first-bom is your only child ; and 
if BO, jou will need to be especially on your guard 
against the undue ascendency of those parental yearn- 
ings, which bind it so closely to your hearts. It is a | 
common remark, founded on observation and experi- 
ence, that an bnly son or daughter is in great danger 
of suffering by too much indulgence, ifnot of being 
spoiled ; and quite certain I am, that it requires more 
■elf-denial to thwart the wishes and curb the temper 
of an only child, than it would if he were but one of ft 
numerous family. If you do not watch and pray with- 
out ceasing, the dear little creature, upon whom your 
fondest hopes and affections are concentrated, will 
take undue liberties; and in one way or another, 
make dangerous encroachments upon that authority 
with which God has clothed you, and for the proper 
exercise of which he holds you accountable. Depend 
upon it, if you yield to the importunities of your son, 
or spare him when he does wrong, because you have , 
but orUf and cannot bear to deny or chastise him, he is 
getting the mastery of you, to your certain retribution 
for unfaithfulness, and probably to his own undoing. 
Say not then, he is my all, and therefore I cannot de- 
ny him ; I cannot be severe in marking his faults ; but 
rather say, that as he is my all, it becomes me to be 
the more exact and faithful in fhe discharge of all my 
parental duties. 

Sixthly : the rights and duties of parents,' in this re- 
gard, extend through the whole period of the child's mi- 
nority. It is not enough for parents to bring their 
children early under proper subjection, and then leave 
their authority to take care uf itself. There is no saoh 
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exeeotive energy in any domestio code, however wise 
or reasonable. The work is only commenced , when 
yon have subdued the refractory spirit of your child. 
It is indeed an auspicious beginning ; and if you keep 
the advantage which you have gained, the task will 
ever' after be comparatively easy. But you must nev- 
er let go the reini. If you relaz, if you leave the 
child aA^r it has once yielded, to follow its own de- 
praved inclinationi, it will soon become as head-strong 
as ever ; and if it does not get entirely beyond your 
reach, it may cost you infinite trouble to regain the 
ground which you have lost. All the natural tenden- 
cies in the minds of our children are downward ', and 
there ii no overcoming this gravitating power, but by 
constant effort. ** Line must be upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little." 

A judicious parent will not use exactly the same 
means to govern a boy of eight years old, as he does to 
govern a child of two; nor will he deal with 'a grown 
up son 'of fifteen, just as he does with a lad of ten. 
But though the means will be diffelrent, the end is the 
same. The young man of twenty, in his father's 
house, has no more right to say that he will nse his 
own discretion, in regard to observing the rules and 
regulations of the family, than a child of 'ten ; and 
that parent sins against God, against the community 
in which he lives, and against his own family, who 
throws up his authority, before his children can safely 
be lefl to govern and take care of themselves. What 
a heavenly example has Jesus Christ lefl, for the imi- 
tation of all children, down to the end of the world. 
When, after three days' anxious search, his* parents 
*' found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions," 
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rod at all, even in the worst cases, than to ase it in ft 
passion. 'Thoasands have been hardened by sach cor- 
rections, where one has bpen reformed. Bat on the 
other hand, I cannot advise a parent to wait till the 
proper occasion has passed by, with the intention of 
dischar^infir the painful duty at another time ; for if he 
does, he will probably find some excuse or other, for 
not discharging it at all. 

Thirdly. Whenever you are driven -fo the dernier 
resort, take time to administer the punishment deliber' 
ately and effectvally^ whatever else may be neglected. 
The effect depends much less upon the number and 
heaviness of the biows, than upon the manner in which 
they are inflicted. I once knew a mother delay her - 
tea nearly an hour, to bring a little spirited black hair 
to terms, when he had- taken a knife from the table and 
refused to give it up. It required more use of the 
switch than she had any thought of when she began ; 
but the strokes were light and far between. When be 
did surrender, it was at discretion ; and his mother 
never had to go over the same ground with him again. 
If your child is older, and you feel bound to correct 
him for some serious fault, take him into a room alone^ 
where yon can have opportunity to set his sin before 
him in its true colors, and convince him, that painful 
as the duty is, God has enjoined it upon you, and yoa 
cannot neglect it, without incurring his displeasure. 
Let him see too, from your countenance and from the 
tones of your voice, that every stroke costs you more 
pain than it does )iim; and he must be perverse in- 
deed, if he does not yield and reform. Very rarely, t 
believe, should even as light corporeal chastisement be 
finished and the child dismissed in less than a quarter 
of an hour; and in many cases, much more time is re- 
quisite to produce the desired effect. 



CHAPTER IV. 

-PkgHUl Eiunti t n ■ Ite imporUnce—Creepiaf— Active iporti in 
ibe open air— Other enential puroceeset . 

Although the young mind is that priceless gem 
'^hich it should be a parent's supreme care to polish, 
the casket must not be overlooked, nor neglected. Dust 
though it be, and though to dust it will certainly re- 
iturn, the body as well as the soul is of Divine work- 
tnanship, and it is '< fearfully and wonderfully made/' 
The immortal spirit cannot exist and act in this world, 
'.without the body ; and all experience proves, how es- 
^sential a sound and healthy body is, to vigorous mental 
-action. The puny and sickly child cannot start on 
;even terms with one of high health, in the race of in- 
Ttellectual improvement. His mind will sympathize 
wkh the morbid feebleness of his physical system, and 
*thuB be clogged in all its movements ; or if its preco- 
»ciouB energy triumphs over every corporeal obstruc- 
tion, it must be at the imminent hazard of early disso- 
Ifition. A shop firmly built, with heavy' and solid ma- 
terials, win suffer but little from the jar of powerful 
machinery within ; but if the framework be slender 
and uncompact, it will soon be shaken down. 

In giving utterance to my thoughts on early physical 
education, I do not deem it quite prudent or safe, to pry 

mi 

too narrowly into the mysteries of infant swathing and 
ablations, lest I should incur the rebukes of that ex- 

6» 
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cellent and useful class of persons, who preside over 
these mysteries. ^* What can you know about nursery 
affairs ? You had better see to the older boys, whose 
education you have undertaken to superintend, and 
leave these little matters with us." Well, as I should 
be extremely sorry to be considered officious, I will 
touch lightly on this part of the subject. But I must 
be permitted to say, that in my poor judgment, the sub- 
sequent health and vigor of children depend very es- 
sentially upon the hands into which they happen to fall 
during the first months of their existence. Making all 
proper allowance for that extreme delicacy of constitu- 
tion in some infants, which requires the tenderest nurs- 
ing and forbids the least exposure, I am convinced that 
they are generally, except in very poor families, kept 
too much from the air, especially in fine weather. 
The impression seems to be, that they cannot bear the 
breath of the softest zephyr, till several weeks or 
months have gradually inured them to exposures. But 
how can they ever become inured to exposures, wrap- 
ped up in flannel and in a close room ? If the physi- 
cian advises to it, I have nothing to say, but this— -they 
certainly manage differently in our << Fatherland,*' and 
their little ones appear much more healthy than ours. 
In regard to daily al)lutions in cold water, I happen to 
know, that a little fellow in his mother's arms may be- 
come so accustomed to it, in a short time, as to enjoy 
the sponge mightily. 

It used to be said, that every child must creep before 
it can walk ; and it is true, to the letter, where nature 
is left to her own teaching. But if I am not mistaken, 
the good mothers of America are more and more in- 
clined to take this branch of physical education entirely 
out of her hands. They seem to think, (they will par- 
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don me if I have not hit upon the true reason;) but 
tliey ^eem to think, that creeping is altogether too yul- 
gar an affair, to be tolerated in good society ; and so, 
till the poor child can walk like other folks, it must not 
move at all. Now I must protest against this abridg- 
ment of the '* natural and inalienable rights " of child- 
hood, even though half the Faculty should be against 
me. I dare say, that Benjamin Franklin and George 
Washington, were both great creepers in their infancy ; 
and if I was a child, I would never give up the right 
of creeping, if I could help it. It is exactly what every 
child wants for health and amusement. It elevates the 
head, throws back the shoulders, and expands the chest, 
Just at the time when the bones are so cartillaginous 
and elastic, as to take any shape you wish to give them. 
And what greater pleasure can there be, in a parent's 
leisure moments, than to see a healthy and active child 
going through witli its infantile gambols, upon its hands 
and feet, with all the glee and sportiveness of a young 
ikitten ? I am aware, that in these times, there is one 
great objection to my doctrine ; and when a mother 
asks me, who is to wash so many slips and bibs for my 
favorite young creeper, 1 am brought to a dead stand. 
The factories have voraciously swallowed up all that 
class of helps, as I believe Mrs. Trollope would call 
them ; but helps or no helps, I would still let him creep 
on to his heart's content. 

When children become older, nature prompts them 
to more vigorous action, and you must let your boys, 
and your girls too, have some such range as lambs en- 
joy in a bright May morning, or just in the soft eve- 
ning twilight, if you wish to see them blooming and 
chubby. I know all this frolic, and sliding down hill, 
and conjuring f (as some of our good Saxi»n mothers 
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used to call it,) about the house and barn and lots,. 
makes a plenty of work for the seamstress ; and the . 
laughing little cherry cheeks may think that their 
aprons and frocks tore themselves ; but we can scarcely 
enjoy any advantage in this world, without some draw- 
back. Certainly, children ought to be checked and r^ 
strained, when they go too far. They should be kept 
under as perfect control, all the while, as a well bitted 
colt. But they were bom to run and laugh and breathe 
the fresh air and bound over the hills, as well as to 
work and study and sit up perpendicularly by their 
grand-mother*s rocking-chairs: and although, from 
what I said in the last chapter, they might naturally 
enough expect me to be after them with the witch- 
hazle, I love them so dearly, that if they will keep any 
where within bounds, they need be under no serious 
apprehension . 

In discussing the subject of domestic physical edu- 
cation, it will save me some trouble, if I may be al- 
lowed, for once, to quote from myself; an authority of 
whiohia wciter is likely to have quite as good an opin- 
Ip^t^ any body else. * •' ^ •• 

. << That \i ifndoubtedly the wisest and best regimen^ 
wEtTci^lakesthe'Mitn^f^pmrhis cradle, and conduct* 
'liiitf flooglhtoogll chiljihpod and youth, up to maturi- 
ty , in such « manner as to' giVe strength to his arm, 
swiftness to his feet, solidity to his muscles, symmetry 
to his frame, and alacrity to all his vital functions. It 
is obvious that this branch of education comprehends 
not only food and clothing, but air, exercise, lodging, 
early rising, and whatever else may contribute to tbe 
full development of the physical system. 

<< If, then, you would see the son of your prayers and 
hopes, blooming with health, and rejoicing daily in the 
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«parklin^ tide of youthful buojancy ; if you would 
make him strong and athletic and careless of fatigue ; 
If you would fit him for hard labor and safe exposure 
in winter and summer ; or if you would prepare him to 
lit down twelve hours a day, over Euclid, Enfield, or 
Newton, and still preserve his health, you must lay the 
foundation accordingly. Beware of too much restraint 
in the management of your darling boy. Never sufiTer 
yourself to be discomposed by his snow-forts in Febru- 
ary, nor by his mud dams in April, nor by his sporting 
along with the water-fowl in an August shower. If 
you would make him hardy and enterprising, let him 
go abroad with perfect freedom, in his early boyhood, 
and amuse himself by the hour together, on the ice and 
in the snow-drifls. Instead of keeping him shut up 
all day, and graduating his sleeping room by Fahren- 
heit, let him face the keen edge of the north wind, when 
the mercury is below cypher, and instead of minding a 
little shivering when he returns, applaud his resolution 
and send him out again. I love the youth, who turns 
not back from the howling wintry blast, nor withers 
under the blaze of summer ; ^ho never magnifies ' mole 
hills into mountains,' but whose daring eye scales the 
eagle's highest crag, and who is ready to undertake 
anything that is lawful, within' the rangf ot pojii|ibil- 
ity. 

*< Who would think o^ planting the 'royal' oak in a 
green house, or of rearing the cedar of Lebanon in a 
lady's flower pot? Who does not know, that to attain 
their mighty growth and ipajestic forms, they must 
freely enjoy the rain and the sunshine, and must. feel 
the racking of the tempest ? Who would think of nur- 
turing up a band of Indian warriors upon cakes and 
jellies, and amid all the other luxuries of wealth and 
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carefulness ? The attempt would be higblj prepost^r-* 
ous, not to say supremely ridiculous. It is the plain 
and scanty fare of these sons of the forest — their hard 
and cold lodgmg — their long marches and fastings — 
and their constant exposure to all the hardships of the 
wilderness, which give them their Herculean limbs - 
and stature — their prodigious might in the deadly 
fray, and their eagle swiflness in pursuing the yan-r- 
quished. 

'' I arn far from supposing that such training would- 
give to every child the arm of Achilles, or the courage 
of Logan, or the constitution and daring of Martin Lu-- 
ther. But there is certainly a mistaken tenderness,, 
which daily interferes with the health giving economy 
of heaven. Too many parents, instead of building up- 
on the foundation which God has laid, first subvert 
that foundation by overweening indulgence, and then 
vainly attempt to build upon the ruins. They so cross 
and perplex nature, in her endeavors to make their 
children strong and healthy, that she at length refuses 
to do anything for them, and the doting and misguided 
parents are left to brace and patch up the shattered and 
puny constitution as well as they can with tonics and 
essences. In this way, not a few young persons of 
good talents are rendered physically incapable of pur- 
suing their studies to any advantage. They can never 
bear the fatigue of long and close application. The 
mind would gladly work, but the * earthly tabernacle * 
is so extremely frail, that every vigorous effort shakes 
it to the foundation. It is like attempting to raise the 
steam for a large ship, in a tin boiler. Whatever tal- 
ents a youth may be blessed with, he can accomplish 
but little, without a good constitution ; and such a con- 
stitution, like almost every other gift of heaven, is Uy 
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'be obtained by tbe use of meana adapted to the end. 
How many, who are extremely promising in childhood, 
>altimately wilt down and die, for want of skill and care 
in their early physical training !'* 

I dare say these speculations will seem quite too 
stern to some of my readers, in summer, it will spoil 
the complexion of the dear little sylph, to be basking 
about like a gipsey in the hot sun ; and in winter, how 
can a tender mother let her children run out in a sbarp 
crystal morning, to come in crying with aching feet 
and icicle-fingers P *< And would you send your clev- 
erest boy off to skate two hoars without ear-laps or a 
striped woollen tippet, when the clear air is full of frost- 
flakes, and his breath smokes like the 8p6ut of a tea- 
kettle ?" Certainly I would ; and if his ears should 
be rather too white, wheii the sport is oyer, why just 
apply a snow-ball and restore them to their natural 
ruddiness. Who wants to bring up a boy, to be afraid 
of a shower of moonshine ? And how much more 
beautiful, in a young girl, is the rosy cheek and the 
full form which the fresh air gives, and gleeful exer- 
cise earns, than the white face and delicate outline, 
which so many misses, on the nether side of their teens, 
are taught to pine for ! 

But important as this topic is, I do not feel author- 
ized to tax the reader any further ; though I have 
<< thoughts " enough left, as 1 flatter myself, for one or 
two forms of small pica. Many have written, and are 
writing, I dare say, much more fully on early physical 
education ; and I hope every head of a rising family 
will read and think much on the subject. Every day 
is precious. If a right course of physical training be 
early adopted and judiciously persevered in, the good 
effects will be gradually developed ; and where there 
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18 a healthy natural constitution, a broad foundation 
will be laid for a noble intellectual stracture. But if, 
on the other hand, this essential branch of early edu- 
cation is neglected, or badly conducted, the enervating 
and disastrous effects will be seen and felt, when it i* 
too late to remedy the evil. 



Vnde Held of isquirT— Soclil, 



OmI ud ilmoal •poDUDHui uquinJtloiu durlBf Uiii pMlod-' 
Propel itudni of cUidluiad. 

Thodob I have no pledgei lo ledeem becauce I have 
fivea none, I frankly confeM, that the further I ad- 
nnee, tb« more difficult do I finil it to sitiify nlyielf, 
iD regiu'd to the Klection of topics, and the belt man- 
nei of treating them. " Wbat ahoald be aLteiaptcd, 
and what entirelj let alone ? or tbe topics choarn, 
which ihould be more fully and which more briefly dia- 
cnued ? Wbat regard ihould be had to logical and 
philoaophical artaDgement? How much time oughtto 
be spent in nntiilding general principlea, and how much 
■pace ahould be devoted to every day practical illo«- 
trationsP"' Tbeae are queationa, which bring along 
with them tbeir acTeral doubts and misgivings. Were 
there time to explore the whole field, I might perhaps, 
with the help of skillful guidea, find my way over it, 
and take the bearings and relations of things, without 
oommitting any very palpable mistakes. If tbe object 
were to compose a full and regular treatise on domestic 
■dueatioQ, I should know at least what to ailtmpl. 
And as it is, were my thonghta a good deal maturer 
than thof ut, I could certainly throw them out in an; 
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way, whether in broken fragments or in continuity , to 
much better advantage. But I have concluded not to 
perplex my mind further with unavailing regrets, that 
I have not more time and space and ability to do justice 
to the subject. Let me rather make the best use of 
what I have, and leave the rest to abler and more leis- 
urely pens. 

Happily for me, the social, intellectual, and moral 
training of children is so closely connected throughout, 
and so intimately blended in many important respects, 
that no special pains need be taken to handle the topics 
separately, according to any natural or philosophical 
arrangement. From a very tender age, these several 
branches of education, to be prosecuted with the high- 
est success, by the domestic fire-side, must be carried 
on together. 

" Here is the most helpless little being in the world, 
' brought and put into your arms ; and what will you do 
with it ? Parental affection craves no time to answer 
— *^ It shall find a home in my bosom, and be cherished 
as the apple of my eye. I will nurse it. with all the 
tenderness which its extreme delicacy and helplessness 
require.. If it is sick, I will watch over it day and 
night, and do everything in my power to alleviate its 
sufferings ; and if it dies, I will embalm all its loveli- 
ness in my heart." But if its life is spared, what will 
you do to train it up for happiness, for usefulness, and 
'for heaven? The physical part of early education I 
have spoken of already, and on this topic I have noth- 
ing at present to add. I have reminded you, also, that 
this child is to be put under your absolute control, dur- 
ing the whole period of its minority — a control which 
you cannot decline to exercise, if you would, and with 
which no earthly power has a right to interfere. 
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Here, then, is this little unconscious stranger, not 
oolj to be fed and clothed and tiheltered, but to be edu- 
cated for high earthly destinies and for an immortal 
erown. God has created it for noble purposes, and en- 
dowed it with various faculties. It is just waking into 
an endless life. Its destiny is onward. It will rise 
and shine and sing with cherubim and seraphim, or 
sink and wail with the outcast and the lost, forever and 
ever. Here it is, as it came from the hand of the Cre- 
ator. It is committed to you, and not to your neigh- 
bor. The question is not whether yoti will accept the 
charge, or decline it — whether you will educate the 
child, or leave it to grow up in ignorance and vice. 
No such option is proffered. / The most important du* 
ties of life are not thus to be got rid of. You have no- 
thing to do in giving it new faculties, or in supplying 
any which may be wanting. Tour business is to watch 
for the development of those with which God has en- 
dowed it, and to cultivate them with untiring assidui- 
tjt I say, to toatch for their development, and not to 
force it-^not even to hasten it. Nature does these 
things infinitely safer and better than we can. God 
eottld no doubt bring human beings into the world, 
from generation to generation, in the full maturity of 
their powers. But this is not his economy, in the 
world which we inhabit. Everything that is endowed 
with life, must have time to expand and grow. In the 
vegetable kingdom, there is *' first the blade, then the 
ear, and afler that, the full corn in the ear." Give the 
germ, which has now but a 'single leaf, rain and sun- 
shine, and your great grand-children may see it toss- 
ing its giant arms in defiance of the tempest ; but you 
eannot force it up to this sublime conflict inhalf a doz- 
en years. Drop a single seed upon the side of a moun- 
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tain, and a centary hence it will hare become a Nor- 
wegian pine, fit for some ** tall admiral ;" but how yais 
would every attempt be to hasten its growth on its na- 
tive soil ; and who would be so foolish as to transplant 
it to a tropical climate, with the design of making a 
mast of it a few years sooner ? ^ 

So in the animal kingdom, we everywhere see the 
footsteps of progression. The yqung alligator is as de- 
fenceless and harmless as a minnow. There is no- 
thing in the little tiger, at first, to repel the caresses of 
a child ; and even the African lion is no lion at all, ex- 
cept in the elements of its nature, till a- considerable 
time has elapsed, for the development of its strength 
and ferocity. 

These analogies are highly instructive, when brought 
to bear upon the slow and gradual unfolding of the in- 
fant mind ; although it would be extremely obvious to 
every careful observer without them, that but little can 
be safely done in the way of direct intellectual culture^ 
within the first four or five years. Such is the com- 
mon anxiety of parents, especially of young parents, to 
catch the first dawn of intelligence in their offspringr, 
and to reflect it upon all their admiring friends, that 
there is vastly more danger from premature develop- 
ment, than from want of early stimulus. If you divide 
the life of your child into three periods, as some wri- 
ters have done, calling the first infancy, till the, fifth or 
sixth year — the second, childhood, till the eleventh or 
twelflh — and the third, youth, till the eighteenth or 
twentieth, the less you attempt in the way of direct in- 
struction during the first period, the better. Let the 
infant, I mean the child, under five or six^eari^, sleep 
just as much as nature requires. Let it playbill nature 
calls for repose. Stand by, as a watchtul guardian, to 
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protect it from all hurtful extraneous influences ; but 
within .its own little sphere, let it move with perfect 
ireedon^, under the Sweet attractions of your eye and 
your yoioe. 'Think how extremely tender the brain is, 
^ and neither task it yourselves, nor allow any body else 
to excite it,- to undue action. Make the infant as hap- 
py, if you can, as the day is long ; or rather, I should 
say, give it air, give it room and liberty to try its limbs 
and organs — give it playthings enough, (the ruder the 
better, perhaps,) and from two to five years old, it will 
be happy as a matter of course. Enjoyment is the very 
element in which little children, in a subordinate sense, 
<' live and move and have their being." They wilL 
sometimes cry for a moment, to be sure ; as when kitty 
asserts its inalienable right to its own ears, or puss re- 
sents too mucfh meddling with her tail ; but it is only 
like thd flitting of a cloud across the sun's disc. It is 
gone, before we have time to notice it. Who ever saw 
a group of small children unhappy for the space of five 
minutes, whether in town or country — whether in the 
park or the gutter — whether rich, or poor, clad, or un- 
clad ? I am sure, that although I have noticed them a 
thousand times, and in almost all possible situations, at 
home and abroad, — up(fi the lawn of the stately man- 
sion and in the little clay pits around the log house — 
in fellowship with the swine in Irish cabins, and bask- 
ing in filth and tatters in the darkest lanes of London 
and Paris, I cannot recollect a single instance in which 
they did not appear to enjoy themselves. 

This, I ^m satisfied, is nature's grand design, during 
the first years of life, to difl'use happiness throughout 
the whole world of little beings, upon whom so many 
cares and labors and sorrows are ultimately to devolve. 
I'hey weve made to grow and prattle and sport, while 

7» 
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their mental powers arespoDtaneousljezpaadtnf ; aii4 
not to think or be tasked, especiallj where thej mani- 
fest the least reluctance to £x their attention upon the 
simplest rudiments of learning ; for this reluctance in a 
voice of high authority, telling us that the time has not 
yet come. 

It is not less interesting than it is sometimes amus- 
ing, to obserye how many things young honse-heepen 
intend to do in better style than their fathers and mo- 
thers did before them. They may 'find, to be sure, 
some ten or twenty years hence, that they were quite 
too Bangui ne, even where they were most confident ; 
but it is better to err on this hand than the other. " I 
would not give a copper " for a young couple, just set- 
ting out in life, who do not intend to show their friends, 
how well some things can be done ; for if they aim not 
at a higher mark than is ordinarily reached, lliey wilt 
be almost certain to fall below mediocrity. There is a 
very common mistake, however, in regard to infant ed- 
ucation, which ought to be guarded against, as extreme- 
ly injurious in its ultimate effects. The prevailing no- 
tion is, that the earlier you can learn a child to read, 
the l)etter. Parents want to ascertain before the third 
year, whether they have not a genius to educate, which 
appears to them extremely probable, and if so, they 
wish to be about it. Who knows but that the dear lit- 
tle creeper is a Newton or a Pascal in miniature ? 
And what a pity, that ite mind should be left to slum- 
ber a year or two longer, when it might so easily be 
waked up at once, to enter upon its high career of im- 
provement ! 

In this view of the subject, it is obvious how difficult 
a task it must be, to persuade parents to let their spright- 
ly little darling alone, till the rain and the sunshine 
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have ofiened the bud and prepared the way for mental 
cnlUire. Had some older friend taid to us, some foiur 
Ami twenty jeart ago, when we were arranging our 
lettered blocke, and ebowing our Reuben or Simeon, 
Ihat h-a-t apells bat, << Ton are quite too early for the 
advantage and safety of your child, you bad better 
leave the little fellow to his cob-houses and his antics 
till nature has had time to do her part," I 'dare say we 
should have gone on, without giving much heed to the 
advice, believing it to he a loss of precious time to with- 
hold instruction a single week, aAer the child is capa- 
ble «f receiving it. But the common idea, that if you 
can teach an infant to read with considerable ease and 
propriety in ftta third or fourth year, it is, as a matter of 
course, so much clear gain, is extremely fallacious. It 
is not at all oeitain that the boy will be more forward 
I at twelve f than he would have been, had yo4i postponed 
! teaching him the alphabet two years longer ; or than 
I another boy will be, who could not read a word nijlve^ 
U will be found, that as a general rule, there is a fresh- 
ness and a vigor in the minds of late-taught children., 
which you do not find after a precocious and bard- 
tasked infancy. Most certainly, where the child is unr 
commonly forward, inquisitive and teachable, repres- 
, sion, rather than excitement, is called for ; and even 
where it is dull and backward, no time is lost, in wait^ 
> ing patiently for the unfolding of its powers. The 
growth of some minds, like that of some plants, is very 
slow. Were I to find a child, of fair promise in other 
respects, disinclined to give its attention to the sim^ 
plest rudiments of learning, even up to the age of six 
or seven, I should by no means despair of seeing him a 
fine scholar at twenty, and a distinguished professor at 
forty. 
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In fine, 1 un strong^ly impreised with the belief, thit 
if the experiment could be fairly tried upon « great 
scale, those infants that are rightly managed in other 
respects, but do not know a letter till they are five 
years old, would ultimately surpass, both in strength 
and acquirements, such as begin their studies two or 
three years earlier. I have no doubt, that ten of the 
latter class are seriously injured, both in body and mind, 
by taxing the brain too early, where one of the former 
suffers in his education by not commencing early 
enough. 1 agree, however, with the profound author 
of ** Home Education," that the danger lies, not so 
much in the mental effort which it costs an infant of 
early promise to learn to read, as in the taste for ready- 
ing, which is likely to be prematurely developed, and 
to be whetted into a morbid appetite. It is this eager 
poring over story books at so tender an age, that re- 
tards the growth, and robs the little cheek of its fulness 
and its color. And who has not observed how difficult 
it is to restrain an infant, and keep it within the bounds 
of safety, when once its craving for intellectual stimu- 
lants has gained the ascendancy over its interest in the 
play and prattle to which n&ture prompts it ? So much 
complacency are parents apt to feel in their darling lit- 
tle prodigies, and so flattering is it to have friends and 
strangers admire their skill and success in this hot-bed 
culture, that it requires more than an ordinary share of 
firmness and intelligence, to resist the temptation of 
showing off a smart child of three or four years in his 
well-thumbed primer, and to hold him in check, while 
other parents are urging on their nonpareils to leave 
him entirely in the back ground. The less the pres- 
-sure, however, at this tender age, the better and safer 
for the child. 
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" Ifl there nothing, then, for us to do, during the firat 
fire or six years,*' you will ask, ^* but to feed andcioth« 
our children, and make them as rigorous and healthy 
little anin^als as possible ?*' Certainly theVe is a great 
deal that you can do to mold their social and moral 
characters, and to imbue their minds with instruction 
in its simplest and most attractive forms. Children 
give indubitable proofs, in very early infancy, that they 
are social beings. They take great pleasure in seeing 
and playing with other children. They love those who 
take care of them, and show an interest as well in their 
little troubles, as in their infantile gambols. It is as- 
tonishing how soon they learn to distinguish all the 
kindly emotions, in the countenances of parents and 
brothers and sisters. But it does not follow, because 
God has given them a social nature, which begins to 
develop itself almost* as soon as they are born, that it 
will put on the most lovely forms without early cul- 
tivation. It is in the nursery, as m your gardens.—- ' 
Weeds will spring up fast enough, without a drop from 
your brow to water them ; but no useful plant will 
grow without care and culture. The social affeetionS| 
in like manner, will begin to turn sour in the infant's 
bosom astonishingly early, if they are not guided into 
the right channels, and made to circulate freely. As 
love begets love, in all the subsequent periods of life, 
so it is in the first period. Allowing, as we must, that 
some children are naturally more gentle and affection- 
ate than others, still the most kindly developments need 
to be watched and cherished, while those that are tardy 
and unkindly, call for unwearied assiduity. The in- 
fant mind is a highly polished mirror, reflecting the im- 
sge of every smile and every frown — of every tender 
and every ill-natured emotion, with perfect exactn^sf* 
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l<et a child enjoy the caresses of the whole family, dur- 
ing the tenderest period of its existence ; let it hear 
tiorae hut the soft voices of affection, and behold no- 
thing but love and good will in every countenance; let 
the corresponding emotions in its little heart be always 
dierished, and the opposite feelings always repressed, 
And who can doubt that very important advances might 
be made in its social education, long before its mind 
4an be tasked with regular lessens ? 

The m&ral faculty is also very early developed — much 
earlier than you can teach your child letters, either 
with advantage or safety. As soon as the infant can 
be made to understand what its mother approves and 
disapproves, it is a proper subject of moral influence. 
This influence will, of course, be very feeble at first ; 
but it will, if judiciously employed, gain strength every 
day. The child will begin to perceive the difference 
between right and wrong, in many cases before the end 
of the second year, and always before the end of the 
third^-I mean, if its parents do their duty. In a year 
tr two more, the distinction will become so clear that 
they will be able to apply it in a thousand practical 
Ibrms, as the cases of right and wrong daily occur ; and 
by Carrying a jtidicious and steady hand, very consid- 
erable progress may be made in this branch of educa- 
tion, before one letter of the alphabet can be distin- 
guished firom another. Indeed, though it may seem 
quite visionary, I am strongly inclined to believe that 
Infants have a kind of moral instinct, which stands in 
the place of reason, and which is nothing less than the 
" law of the Lord," " written upon their hearts,"— in 
other words, that there is an innate feeling of moral 
distinctions, which invites congenial culture, almost 
jRrom the birth, and which is very early blunted by ad<* 
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verse infloences, both mternal and external. If mi» 
here is an additional motive for the early 6omnuence«> 
ment of moral education. 

Nor, if I am right in wishing to give the in&nt'« 
brain a year or two more for development than ia ooi»> 
jnonly allowed, before any traces of letters are drawn 
npon it, does it follow at all that no kind of intellect»> 
&1 cnlture should be attempted. On the contrary, there 
is probably no period'of life when it can be used to bet> 
ter advantage. Few are aware how much is to be done 
and to be learned, before* we come to the ABC. Whatt 
I am now going to suggest, will provoke a smile, I dare 
say ; but though I can hardly agree with Dr. Thomas 
Brown, that if we could remember the thoughts of our 
infancy, they would probably throw more light upon 
intellectual philosophy than all we can derive from oth- 
er sources, I strongly suspect, that the mind is never 
more active than it is from the third to the fifVh or sixth 
year. An infant's world of thought, compared with 
that of a well-educated adult, must of course be very 
small > but still its mind may be just as busy, as if its 
range were a thousand times wider. So spontaneous 
is muscular action in young children, that the common 
remark is, '^ they are never still Crom morning tonight.*^ 
And why may not their minds illustrate perpetual mo- 
tion, as well as their bodies ? It is true that the laUer 
come under the cognizance of our senses, and the for** 
mer do not. But look at the infant in its mother's 
arms, when its eye is immovably fixed upon the blaze 
of a candle ; or when, a little older, it springs, as if it 
would leap out of its skin, to catch the beautiful object. 
Is its little mind asleep, or is itas wide awake and as 
acti ve as that of the father who is tossing it .' Who has 
not a hundred times noticed how exceedingly busy im- 
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fknto will make themselves with their toys, and broken 
crockery, and sand beapS; and mud oyens ; and how 
they will talk to themselyes by the hoar together, with 
as. much apparent ioterest and pleasure, as their parents 
feel in pursuing any of their graver avocations ; and are 
they all this while thinking of nothing, learning no- 
thing? Do they ever acquire knowledge faster? 

Consider what the infant has to learn, and actually 
does learn, in four or five years, without any apparent 
efforts, or the least detriment to its growth or health. 
It learns to see, — ^tbat is, to measure magnitudes and 
distances with its eye ; which, even in an adult, would 
require a long course oi experience. It learns to hear, 
-—that is, to judge of the direction from which sound 
comes, and of distances too, with surprising facility. 
It learns the size and shape of a thousand objects by 
handling them. It learns to distinguish the counte- 
nances and voices of all persons whom it sees 6flen, 
however large the number. It learns the name, and 
uses of almost everything that falls under its observa- 
tion. It will learn two or three languages, (provided 
it daily hears them spoken,) so as to distinguish per- 
son, number, gender and case ; the present, past and 
future tenses, and the meaning of many thousand words. 
It will learn to converse in them all, in short, simple 
sentences, with considerable ease and propriety, as it 
respects articulation, cadence, accent, emphasis, and 
the like. And while it is spontaneously treasuring up 
this mass of useful knowledge, yon can teach it a great 
variety of other things, shch as Kymns, prayers, cate- 
chisms, andecraps of sacred history, with even more ] 
success than if it was at the same time learning nothing i 
else. Surely, then^ every parent can find enough tol 
do in furthering the education of his ohilichren, without i 
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tetehing them letters before they are oM enough to 
|»rofit by it ; and he miut be a yerj nnreuonable Ei- 
ther, who is not satisfied with the SQrprising acquisi* 
tioBs which they make daring the period of their in* 
ftncy. 

The first and tonderest period of life has now closed. 
Tour child is no longer an infant, lying helpless in 
your arms, shaking its rattle, tottering by your side, or 
lisping its little troubles and wants into your ready ear. 
Hitherto your duties and cares hare been confined 
. chiefly to its physical wants, and to giring a right di- 
rection to the earliest germinations of its- social and 
moral nature. Tou hare b^en trying to see what a fine, 
healthy little model of perpetual motion you could 
make it — faaye been protecting and encouraging it in 
its infantine amusements, and waiting patiently for the 
deV^elopment of its intellectual faculties, so that you 
might commence a systematic course of instruction* 
Your darling Joseph, now in his fifth or sixth year, 
cannot read a line perhaps, in the first lessons, because 
you have been in no hurry to bring him forward ; but 
he is as fat and ruddy and full of glee, and has as bright 
an eye and as high a forehead as any other Joseph or 
Benjamin of his age in the neighborhood. Saving O, 
and crooked S, and T with a hat on, he can hardly dis* 
tinguish one letter from another ; but he has been learn- 
ing to creep, and to go alone, and to run — to see and 
hear and talk. In other words, he has, in his own w^y , 
been learning to find the center of gravity, and study- 
ing physiognomy, and grammar, and heights and dis- 
tances, and spherics, and natural history, and a hun- 
Ired other things, which I cannot stop to enumerate, 
i>ut which are quite as important as ** Ba-ker,*' or 

* When the sky falls we shall ^atch larks." He has 

8 
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i^B ifikmg leipops from naturef ike most winntogr awl 
ll|[iUfvil lAfti^liAr in tli« world, an4 prf paring^ to take wf 
h99k0, mh»n ^e prop^ time ihovld eooie. 

That tiioe baa now arriyed. The key may aafely be 
put into his hand, with which he it to unlock the trea» 
Bvaa ^f humui wisdom and knowledge . And how long 
9riU it taJi9 a ehUd of six yeara eld, wheae mind haa al- 
ways heon kept aotiye, tp learn the alphabet ? Not a 
W€i&k'*^-49 «Miny inatancefl not more than one or twp 
daya ; and in a month it would not be strange to bear 
him readmg the first chapter of John's Gospel. How 
many years, then, wiU he be, in overtaking those pale 
and flabby victims of precocity, who could read the 
JSew Testament at the age of three ; and who, for what 
tbey have since gained, under high mental pressure, 
have lost an inch or two a-pieee, in the lateral dimen- 
aions of the oafrawtisf Give me the boy, whose aecu- 
mnlating energies, in the enjoyment of high health, 
have been well husbanded till they can be put forth 
without endangering the delicate machinery with 
wbicb the miod works. It is surprising to see what 
proficiency a phild that comes fresh to his books, at the 
age of six or seven, will make in various studies, such 
as reading, writing, grammar, history, geography, ^c, 
before he is twelve. 

X^et it not be supposed, however^ that you can safely 
subject your child to long protracted mental efforts, 
' such as at adult ago he may find himself able to endure 
without injury or inconvenience. There are studies 
which are' quite beyond the age of which I am now 
speaking, which some children can grapple with for « 
little while, and even master, perhaps; but if they do, 
it is at the greatest hazard and expense of nervous and 
vital energy. Noticing pains me more than to aee ai^ 
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ambttioui and promistDg boy poaringf over qvadMtie 
eqoatioiui, or the more difficult ports of geometry. 
While I cannot help admiring hit promptitude in going' 
through with a difficult demonstration , I feel confident 
that the poor child is tasked beyond hie strength, and 
that he will one day haye to pay back what he ie bor- 
rowing, with enormous, if not absolutely ruinoue inter- 
est. 1 bring these remarks under the head of domeetie 
education, because parents in some cases keep theit 
children during this period under their own prirale tth 
ition ; and because, in all cases, they are bound te keep 
a watchful superintendence over thetr early eddcatietf. 
They may neither urge them on too fast themsel^s, 
nor allow, other teachers to do it. 

The common branches of popular edueation— f ead«> 
img, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, with a smatter^ 
ing of grammar and geography, may be gone 6Wt with- 
out encroaehing much upon the teens ; but if you io- 
tend to make yoor son or your daughter a proficitfttt iA 
liberal st«dies, you must wait for higher ifttellvetttfti 
maturity. Nature, if I may so express it, develope^all 
the physical and mental faculties asfiut as she dwu it 
you attempt to force her, she reeents it, and tboogh 
she may be unable to protect her young* charge flgainit 
your impatient interference, she will be sure to gt¥» 
you reason to regret your temerity, sooner or later. 

I am quite aware, that admitting the general eoirvtfet^ 
nessofthe remarks which I have just made, mudlfr 
room will be left for the ezerciee of parental disere4(ieB. 
Children dVffer so much in natural talents, and in tlM^ 
earlier or later developments ef their physieal and in- 
tellectual constitutions, as well as in their future de»* 
tinatioui, that no general rule will apply to all caieA 
Some may be taught to read a year or two sooner than 
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othera, with safetj and advantage ; and the same may 
be said of arithmetic^ geography, and indeed, of ail 
other branches of study. It would be wrong, on the 
one hand, to try to force a late and dull boy to ke^p up 
with one of an early growth and bright parts; or on 
the other, to hold the latter in check, to suit the tardy 
advancement of the former. And in making out a 
course of juvenile studies, a good deal must depend up- 
on the pecuniary circumstances of parents, and the bu- 
siness or profession for which their children are to be 
educated. If a boy must go to a trade, or on to a farm, 
or into a counting-house, at the age of twelve or four- 
teen, it is necessary he should be urged on faster, than 
if he were to be educated for the bar or the pulpit, and 
to spend, some ten years longer in classical and proCes- 
sional studies. But in no case is anything gained, in 
the long run, by taxing the brain too early, or too heav- 
ily. Tour child must be allowed to remain a child, till 
winters and summers, correctly counted, have prepared 
him for more vigorous and longer continued intellectual 
efforts. If you force him up to the attainments of man- 
hood, or allow him to force himself up, at the age of ten 
or twelve, you may be called to lay him in the grave 
before he is twenty ; or if the hot-bed process does not 
actually destroy him, he may remain a pretty little man 
as he is, all the days of his life. I have seen many a 
plant killed by being set in too rich a soil ; and by too 
much sunshine and watering, as well as by too little. 

But although parents have much more to do in the 
way of regular instruction during the period of child- 
hood, than infancy calls for or would allow, nature is 
still a most active and useful teacher. That high de- 
gree of pleasure, which God has combined with the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, before the infant is capable of 
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Btody or of asking questioai, is enjoyed by the eliU4 
with a keener relish, if possible, as his faculties expand 
aod the field widens. One of the early deyelopments 
of childhood, (if it does not begin definitely to manifest 
itself in infancy,) is euHosityj which ** grows with the 
growth and strengthens with the strength" for many 
years. Your little children want to follow you wher- 
ever you go, and see whatever you do, and try to do it 
themselves. They have a thousand questions to ask i 
and to some parents, this everlasting inquisitiveness is 
extremely troublesome. Their children, they say, 
'< want to know everything, whether it concerns them 
at all or not ; and ask more foolish questions in an hour, 
than any body could answer in a month. Now it might 
be very impertinent for grown people to asE such ques* 
tions, because they have lived long enough to become 
familiarly acquainted with ail these common subjects ; 
but not so with children. To them, every thingjs new 
and strange : and no question, however simple, ought 
to be treated as foolish or impertinent, when the prop* 
er answer would add anything to their scanty stock 
of knowledge. I know it is often very difficult, espe« 
cially for young mothers in the multitude of their do- 
mestic cares, to lend both ears to the What's this, and 
What's that — Who made it, and what did he make it 
for — where does God live, and why can't we see him, 
&c. &fC., with which some children have an irresisti- 
^e propensity to ply them, from morning to night. 
But every wise and considerate parent will not only be 
glad to hear such questions asked, but will take paina 
to elicit them, where curiosity is less easily excited. 

It is wonderful to observe, as I have already hinted, 
what an amoi^nt of valuable knowledge, on an infinity 
variety of subjects, may be communicated and ^eas- 

8« 
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ured lip in very early childhood. Where can you point 
me to a more charming spectacle, than that of a mother 
in the midst of her tender charge, listening to their art- 
less inquiries, and satisfying their thousand marvels ; 
or than that of a father, walking out in a fine afternoon, 
with his children, now hanging upon his fingers, now 
chasing the butterfly from flower to flower, or skipping 
like lambs from hillock to hillock ; and now looking up 
into his face with intense interest, while he talks to 
them about the " trees, from the cedar that is in Leba- 
non, to the hyssop that springeth out of the Wall, and 
also of beasts and of fowls and of creeping things and 
of fishes ?^' I do not object to teaching these and other 
branches of natural history by^pictures. It is unques- 
tionably highly proper and usefiil, especially where 
birds and animals and insects of other climes are well 
drawn ; but wherever it can be done with convenience, 
it is much better to take the child out, and show him & 
fine horse or beautiful bird or flower, than to amuse 
him with the best drawing that ever came from the 
hand of the artist. 

And here { cannot refrain from offering one or two 
suggestions which have occurred to my mind, respect- 
ing those shows of foreign animals, these itinerant 
menageries, which are now so frequently to be met 
with in every part of the country. What parent would 
deny his children the gratification of seeing the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the lion, the tiger and the leop- 
Ard ? If these exhibitions were properly regulated, 
:8tid not too oflen repeated, for one, I should think my- 
self quite indebted to the proprietors, for affording my 
ehildren so useful an amusement. But when they fol- 
low each other in such quick succession that there is 
haritiy tioie for the ejccitement to subside in the inter- 
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vals ; when I look at the advertisements, large enough 
to cover the side of a harn, which are the precursors 
of these visitations ; when I see how much is made of 
adding a stunted zehra, or a single dandj jack, with 
bis sword and epaulettes, to the collection ; when I 
see all the children of the village first running out to 
admire the nodding plumes of the approaching caval* 
cade, and then clamoring for money to see the mon- 
keys ; when I behold the number of strong and able- 
bodied men who are attached to these menageries ; 
and when I consider the dissipation which too often 
marches in their train, i am led to ask, whether the 
evil does not more than overbalance the good ; and 
whether Christian parents do right in permitting their 
children, by frequent attendance, to patronize and en- 
courage such exhibitions. 



CHAPTER VL 

AiMily R$adi§g i — An important means of improvement—A taste 
for reading how acquired — Selection of boolcs — Great care and 
judgment requisite — Infidel and licentious writings— Novels and 
romances — ^Religious fiction. 

This is an extremely important and delicate branch 
of domeitic education. An early taste for reading, is 
one of the brigrht promises of future intellectual afflu- 
ence, and is well nigh essenlial to respectable literary 
attainments. It is also one of the best safe-guards 
against coarse and grovelling habits, and dangerous 
juvenile allurements. During the periods of childhood 
and youth, there is a vast deal of leisure time, which 
if not filled up with something that is at once interest- 
ing and improving to the mind will be wasted, or given 
to folly, if not to ruinous dissipation. Besides the 
hours which ought to be devoted to study, or to manu- 
al industry and healthy relaxation, how many leisure 
moments and half hours are there, in almost 6 very 
twenty-four, from the age of seven or eight, to seven- 
teen or eighteen, which might be employed in amus- 
ing and useful readings and which being thus employ- 
ed, would greatly improve the taste, inform the con- 
science, enrich the imagination and enlighten the judg- 
ment. 

That some children and youth, have a much higher 
natural relish for books than others, I very well know ; 
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and that in lome cases, it may be extremely difficult 
ever to excite much interest, under the most judicious 
management, I am not disposed to deny. I believe, 
. however, that much more may be done to give all the 
ftmilies of any community a taste for reading, than is 
jfenerally supposed. Indeed, I am strongly persuaded, 
that if proper care and pains were to be taken by the 
domestic fire-side, not one xhild in a hundred, would 
;row up, without acquiring su6h a taste, at least in a 
moderate degree. 

But how is it to be formed ? A few will have it at 
any rate. They seem to be bom with it. They will 
learn the alphabet in spite of you ; and will so eagerly 
devour every little book they can find at a very tender 
age, that the great difficulty is to hold them in check. 
These, however, are the exceptions. A taste for read- 
ing is, in general, gradually and not very rapidly ac- 
quired. It is not enough to tell your child, that it is 
of the highest importance he should love his books, 
and improve his leisure time in profitable reading ; or 
to express your wonder, that now, when he is a dozen 
years old, he has so little taste for history, biography, 
travels, and the like. A reading taste is not to be rea- 
soned into a ^oy any more than a love for some kind 
of food which you wish him to be fond of. Tou must 
bring interesting books into the family and place them 
within his reach. Tou must allure him by New Year's 
and Christmas presents, fresh and smoking from the 
bookseller's counter. When he comes in from play, 
from school, or from work, there must always be some 
volume, paper, or tract at hand, to catch his eye and 
fill up the leisure moments, which would otherwise be 
lost. In this way, those who are at first quite indiffer- 
ent about any kind of reading, imperceptibly become 
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fotid of glancing their eye at whaterer happens to fall 
in their way ; and ere thej, or their parents are «ware 
of it, a taste for books is developed, or acquired, which, 
if rightly directed, may lead to the most important ac- 
quisitions. When, the moment a child enters the sit- 
ting room, something instructive or amusing is always 
in sight, and within reach, he must be stapid indeed, 
to sit down and look vacantly into the fire, instead of 
taking up whatever happens to arrest his attention up- 
on the shelf, or side-board. Let mothers, if they find 
reason to complain that books and papers and pamph- 
lets are strewed all over the house, learn the children 
to put them in their places, when they lay them aside ; 
and if the side-boards are too much encumbered with 
such things, let them be thankful, that they have got 
rid of their decanters, sling tumblers and wine glassss* 
It may be objected, perhaps, '* that many parents 
cannot afford to buy books and bring other interesting 
reading into their families, however great the advan- 
tage might be. It is as much as they can do, to feed 
and clothe their children, and furnish them with school 
books." I think I fully appreciate the difficulty; but 
it ought to be considered, that the price of books hav 
been so much reduced by recent improvements in pa« 
per-making, printing, &«. as to bring them within the 
reach of all, who have anything to spare. And cer- 
tainly, it becomes those who feel too poor to expend a 
few dollars^ annually, for profiti^le reading, to inquire, 
whether they might not make the saving, by such re- 
trenchments in other things, as would take little or no- 
thing from their own personal comfort, or that of their 
children. For myself, I should rather take but two 
meals a day that I might have something to spare, to 
imbue the minds of my children with an ardent desire 
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&t tueful knowledge » by furnisliiog ihem wiUi inter- 
eiting bookfli Uiaa to feed like & prince , and withhold 
from them theee «h«Ap means of mental improTement, 
Besides, the vices of society cost infinitely more than 
it would require to furnish every family with sufficient 
reading ; and many a father, who would fain excuse 
himself for not purchasing books, by the plea of poY« 
erty, spends ten times as much as it would take to buy 
them, at the tavern, in making himself first a fool, next 
a brute^ and last a demon. Very few sober and indns* 
trious parents are so poor that they cannot now and 
then spare a dollar or two, to develope and gratily the 
taste of their children ; and if there are any such, how 
many hundred tracts, of an intensely interesting char- 
acter, can be had, fi>r almost nothing. 

Another way, in which children of a suitable age» 
may be inspired with a taste for reading, is by exam* 
pie ; and by showing au' interest in whatever interests 
them. When a child sees his older brothers and sis- 
ters improving their leisure time in reading, and hears 
them talking with sparkling animation, about what 
they find in their favorite authors, he will be induced, 
almost as a matter of course, to fall into the same habit« 
But the example of parents is calculated to have a still 
more powerful influence ; especially when they con* 
nect it with such winning encoursgements, as strong 
affection almost instinctively prompts. It is extremely 
natural for children, as well as for adults, to wish oth- 
ers to enjoy, whatever in their reading, is highly inter- 
esting to themselves. Hence they will ask their pa- 
rents to hear such passages read aloud ', and it is of 
great importance to gratify them, as far as possible. No 
matter if you have heard the story, or the anecdote, or 
the historical incident a hundred times before. It is 
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new to your child, and the more you seem to enjoy it, 
the better will he love to read. Bo in the long winter 
evenings, there it hardly any child, of nine, or ten, but 
that may be allured to sit down and read to his, or her 
mother, with a great deal of pleasure and advantage. 
I can testify from experience, and I trust with grati- 
tude, how my own honored mother, who had but very 
little time to spare, from her weighty family cares, used 
to encourage her children to read to her, and how much 
this contributed to our happiness, if not to our im- 
provement. 

The selection of books is a very responsible and dif^ 
ficult task, and is becoming more and more difficult 
every year. If there were but few books in market, 
we might soon run the catalogue over, and mark off 
the choicest of them, to order. But in this most pro- 
lific book making age, where shall we begin, and how 
shall we know when we are through ? Where so 
much that is seductive and contagious, is carefully dis- 
guised and frosted over, to make the book sell, how 
shall parents who have but little time to examine, 
guard against exposing their children to the insidious 
poison ? 

Were a Christian father, to put his sons and daugh- 
ters under the private tuition of several teachers, in the 
different branches of education, he would feel it his 
duty to be well assured of their good moral character, 
as well as of their aptness and ability to teach, before 
bringing them into his house. If he believed, or sus- 
pected, that any one of them would ever use profane, 
or obscene language^ or sing licentious songs in the 
hearing of his children, or set himself insidiously to 
pollute their imaginations and undermine their virtue, 
a Christian parent would no sooner admit such a teach* 
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er of French, or of Mtxsic, into the loved domestic cir- 
cle, than he would inoculate his children with the 
plague, or bring an adder into his parlor, for them to 
admire its beautiful colors and play with its forked 
tongue. And ought not every parent to be as watch- 
ful against licentious and immoral books, as he would 
be against admitting teachers of the same character in- 
to his family P What matters it, whether the heart of 
a loved child is corrupted by a profligate master of mu- 
sic, or a seductive writer of romance? What should 
we think of a man's consistency and high-toned moral 
self complacency, who in mourning over the ruin of 
his first born, should say, " I have this to console me, 
that I always kept him under the tuition of strictly 
moral and religious masters," when this very father, 
so careful and conscientious, was known to have tol- 
erated books of immoral and licentious tendency in his 
family. 

In regard to this point, the case is a perfectly clear 
one. I may no more pay my money to hire a novelist, 
or a dramatist, to teach my children impiety, or impu- 
rity, than I may hire the same teaching by the living 
voice in my parlor. Parents, therefore, in selecting 
books for family reading, ought to strike off at one 
heavy dash, all the cart-loads and ship-loads of plays, 
novels and romances, which offend openly, though ever 
so unfrequently, against piety, morality and virtue. A 
parent ought never if he can help it, to allow a fascin- 
ating writer to say that behind the screen, to the eye of 
his child, which he would not permit any one to breathe 
into his ear. I am quite aware, thatthis is an extreme- 
ly sweeping proscription of the popular literature of 
the day ; but I cannot in conscience, either modify, or 
recall' it. No book, whatever may be its merits in oth- 

9 
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er respects, which takes the name of God in vaia, thil 
is, which introduces the name of the Deity profanelj, 
or irreverently, or which contains any profane oath, 
whether yulgar, or genteel, or which is imp are shoald 
ever be brought into a family. If an adherence to this 
rule should exclude some of the most admired poetry 
and fascinating historical romances in the language, it 
cannot be helped. The enthusiatic admirers of such 
writers as Byron and Scott will not agree with me I 
dare say ; and if they can poin^t you to volumes of these 
mighty masters, which are not deformed by profane ex- 
clamations, dashes, or allusions, and which contain no- 
thing to ojffend the ear of modesty, let them come into 
your family circles, and receive a due share of atten* 
tion, (if indeed you can confine them to that,) but oth^ 
erwise, let them be forever excluded. 

" But what do you think of the great Poet of Nature^ 
the immortal Bard of Avon ?" I am almost sorry yoo 
ask me the question — for I admire his genius exceed' 
ingly, and can easily conceive how he might have been^ 
as Milton will be, I have no doubt, one of the. favorite 
poets in the millennium. But if I must speak frankly, 
under the pains and penalties of the highest literary 
tribunals in the world, I am sorry that most of hia play 9 
were ever written. I believe it will appear in thff 
Great Day, that they have done more harm thangood^ 
The world, indeed, would have lost some of the finest 
imagery that ever enriched the fancy of an uninspired 
writer, but we should still have had the imagery of the 
Bible, which is still fin^r. Shakspeare as he «», kk not 
a fit book ioTfantUy reading. What Christian father,, 
or virtuous mother, would allow him^ if he were now 
alive, to come into a blooming circle of sons and daugh*- 
ters and recite his plays, just as thejr st«nd.in the besV 
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editions? It is scarcely possible tfaey should pftss 
through the youthful mind and fmagination, without 
learing a stain behind them. If they must be read by 
oar sons and daughters in their nonage, let us have a 
carefully expurgated edition. The objection that it 
will no longer be Skakspeare, must, I am aware, be fa- 
tal to every such proposal, in the judgment of mere 
critics and scholars ; but wH^le I readily concede, that 
all the beauties of the prince of dramatists could not be 
retained in such an edition, I cannot think, that the 
Joss on this score need be very considerable, and I am 
morally certain, that what would be left, would- be 
worth vastly more in a rising family, than the whole, 
BB it came from the pen of the author. 

Having thrown out of the family circle, as 1 trust, 
by common consent, one large class of books, on ac- 
count of their profane and lecherous blemishes, let me ' 
call upon parents to extend their moral censorship to 
another class of works, which though they may not so 
grossly shock the common ear, are equally dangerous : 
^I mean those of an infidel cast, whether it be more 
open, or concealed. It is unhappily the case, that some 
of the most fascinating writers in every branch of po- 
lice and popular literature, are avowed, or thinly dis- 
guised unbelievers : while others, who profess to re- 
ceive the Bible as the word of God, quote it irreverent- 
ly, if not even profanely, and contrive, in one way or 
another, to throw doubts, if not ridicule, upon experi- 
mental religion. There are a thousand ways in which 
an ingenious author of this class, may undermine or 
corrupt the farth of his youthful readers. He may do 
it by enlisting all the hypocrisy and extravagances of 
nominal Christianity into his service, and making true 
religion accountable for the numberless crimes and fol- 
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lies, of its numberless counterfeits; bj holding up the 
whole body of the clergy to suspicion, in the persons' 
of the Jesuits, or the revolting revelations of some for- 
eign monastery ; by ringing loud changes upon the 
names which infidels and persecutors have reproach- 
fully applied to the pious objects of their hatred and 
ridicule ; by fastening the charge of fanaticism upon 
whole evangelical denominations, on account of the 
extravagances of a few individuals ; by telling ludi- 
crous stories about some simple country '< parson," or 
good puritan ^< deacon/' by amusing but reproachful 
anecdotes and historical allusions ; by sly, malignant 
innuendos ; emphatic dashes, triple notes of admira- 
tion, &c. &c. Such books as Gibbon's Rise and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, and VMney's Ruins, in which 
skepticism is most insidiously wrought into the whole 
warp of the fabric, ought never to be brought into a 
family, or to meet the eye of the young and unsuspect- 
ing reader. 

There is not a Christian in the land, nay, there is 
not a parejit who respects religion at all, that would 
not be shocked to have a polite and fascinating acquaint- 
ance, or stranger, spend evening after evening, in 
amusing his children, with glow ing historical narrative 
or ingenious fiction, interlarded with insidious slights 
of the Bible, and humorous caricatures of good men. 
How then can a parent allow an inch of room, in his 
family library, for any writer of the class, which I have 
just mentioned.'* How will that father feel, whose 
sons are now drinking in infidelity from these spark- 
ling fountains, under his own eye, when he comes to 
meet them at the bar of God ? And as it is impossible 
for parents, in general, to examine all the books that 
claim public patronage, and knock at every man's door 
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judgment of trusty friends, who have more leisure ; 
ind is it not the equally plain duty of these friends, to 
be prepared to advise them ? 

<< But what do you think of novels and other kin- 
dred works of fiction, where the language is chaste^ 
the sentiments unexceptionable, and the moral good ? 
Shall they b€ brought into the domestic circle, or ex- 
eluded from it ?" A full answer to this question, would 
require much more time than 1 can at present devote 
to it. Absolutely to proscribe all fiction, would, per- 
haps, be going too far. I think 1 could select a dozen 
Tolumes, besides Robinson Crusoe, which I should be 
'Willing to have my children read in their minority. 
But nothing is more to be deprecated, in a family, than 
a morbid appetite for novels ; and all experience proves, 
Jiow difficult it is, to keep it from becoming absolutely 
ravenous, if it is indulged at all. Reading one work of 
fiction, is almost certain to create in the young and 
susceptible mind, a more eager demand for another ; 
and the demand rises "at every step of the progress, till 
H is prepai]ed to break over all bounds, and to devour 
Whatever comes in its way, however it may[inflame the 
passions, pollute the imagination, or corrupt the heart. 
*There is a^str iking resemblance in ^bis respect, be- 
tween the novel reader and the dram drinker. Both be- 
gin moderately. Both are sure that a little does them 
good, and that they can refrain whenever they please. 
The appetite of both is sharpened by indulgence till 
they lose all self-control, and are completely at the 
mercy of its insatiableness. As the drunkard will eon i 
trive to get the means of intoxication, in spite of every 
friendly remonstrance and precaution, so the yoang 
and prarient novel reader, will beg or borrow clandee* 
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tinely, when the books cannot otherwise be obtained. 
The only perfectly sife course; in either case is, ''touch 
not, taste not, handle not." One grand objection 
against putting popular works of fiction into the hands 
of our youth of both sexes is, that the world of romance, 
differs so entirely from the rough, stormy, and matter- 
of-fact world, in which they are to lire and be happy ^ if 
they can } and certainly to suffer j whatever pains they 
may take to shun it. Suppose your blooming daogh^ 
ter, of fifteen, could be transported into some paradise 
of perpetual spring and spicy breezes — of odoriferous 
flo\\er8, and feathered harmony, and gushing marble 
^fisuntains, and banyan shades, and everlasting sun- 
shine — what kind of preparation would she be making, 
in such bowers of unmingled delights, for returning,, 
at the end of five or ten years, to spend her life in thi» 
cold region where she was born, upon which the curse 
of God has so heavily fallen ? But far worse than this 
must it be for hex to dwell for the same number of year* 
in the fairy lands of romance, and then come down to 
the dull prose and discordant elements — the thousand 
inconveniences and cares and toils and disappointments 
of real life. When the novelist can plant and water 
and illuminate some terrestrial paradise ; and shut out 
pain and sorrow and sin; and give our children a life 
lease of it, it will be time enough to introduce them to 
his acquaintance ; but till then, the less they have to 
do with this class of writers the better. 

I proceed neit to offer a few thoughts upon the reH' 
giaus fictions of the day. Is it a safe and profitable kind 
of reading ? Who does not know that books of this 
class, have been greatly multiplied within the last five 
and twenty years : and- it is easily accounted for. The 
number of leligiouB families in our country, hai very 
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much increased; this has proportionallj increased 

the demand fear religious reading. Popular writers, 

always awake to the fluctuations of public taste, haye 

met the demand, by mingling fictitious amusement, 

for the youmger branches of such families, with re- 

ligious phraseology and religious instruction. Of 

these writers, there are two classes — those that giye 

•a religious cast to their books, to make them seZZ, and 

those truly pious authors, whose aim it is, by the aid 

t>f interesting fiction to allure their young readers, to 

4he love and practice of religion. 

The first of these classes commonly make extremely 
mwkward work of it. Having no religion themselves, 
mnd never having read the Bible, with any serious at- 
tention, they know not what to do with it. A certain 
number of theological terms and phrases must be in- 
troduced into every chapter ', but where to bring them 
m, they seem to be about as much at a loss, as a good 
man would be, when to swear, and when to let it alone. 
Hence their religious novels, written for the special 
•edification of our children, because we object to the old 
fashioned class of romances, often present such gro- 
tesque specimens of patch work, as are rarely to be met 
with in any other writings. " The apples of gold" are 
set in anything, but ** picturea of silver." The quota- 
lions from Scripture are hardly ever apposite ; and of- 
ten, when they think they have rounded off a period* 
most piously, it is difficult to acquit them of taking the 
name of God in vain. Whenever they lug in the doc- 
trine* of the Bible, the views, which they present, are 
«ure to be extremely crude, if not palpably and grossly 
erroneous. Let parents then, beware of, this whole 
class of misnamed religious novels. They are more 
dangerous in a rising family than almost any others. 

Th« secoad elass, I mean those that are written bj 
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pious authors, and are both theologically and evangel' 
ically correct, it is not so easy to dispose of. I should 
not dare to say, that they have done no good ; and were- 
it possible, in practice, to draw the line between them, 
and the least exceptionable of the first class, anil at the 
same time to prevent their being too much multiplied^ 
I should hail them as valuable auxiliaries in Christian 
education. But here lies the grand difficulty. If you 
put fiction, which is really religious, into the hands of 
your children, they will be extremely apt to extend 
their reading to that which is so only in name, and to 
prefer it as more congenial to the native depravity of 
the human heart. ** What book is that, my son, which 
you are reading with so much interest to-day ?" '< It 
is a religious novel." Tou4ook at the title and shake 
your head. << Where did you borrow it ? I had rather 
you would not read it especially on the Sabbath." ** But 
father, it is certainly a religious book, for it is just like 
my last New Year's present, which you said was writ- 
ten by one of the most pious ladies in England." Now 
you may see a heaven-wide difference between the tiro^ 
but your child does not; and though you may persuade 
or command him to break off in the midst of a stoiy, 
he will be exceedingly apt to take it up again, as soon 
as your back is turned. Our unconverted children 
will not discriminate. We cannot expect it. And if 
we countenance religious novel reading at all, the dan- 
ger is, that the more tares and chaff there are in the 
wheat, the better they will like it. 

And even if there was no false theology mingled 
with fiction, the question would arise in the mind of 
every pious and intelligent parent, how far he ought to 
encourage such reading in his family. If it be found 
by experience, thftt it is the well-told story ftndaoUiiiig 
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else, wUch riveta the attention of the child— that the 
fiction o^the book, is all in all with him, and the reli- 
gion goes for nothing ; or if while his appetite is sharp- 
ened for this kind of aliment he has less and less relish 
for the Bible and for all other religious reading which 
does not come recommended by the charms of fictitious 
narrative, then the query may well arise, whether it is 
not a duty to exclude this latter class of books, alto- 
gether? Even gold may be bought too dear, especial- 
ly where there is a very large portion of alloy. It is 
not enough for a Christian father to be satisfied, that 
the books which he is advised to put into the hands of 
his children, are of a decidedly moral and religious ten- 
dency. He is bound to ask another question, *^ Will 
they, upon the whole, do more harm than good, by cre- 
ating and pampering a vicious taste for highly seasoned 
condiments ? Will they displace the Bible and usurp 
the place of all other solid religious reading ?" 

For my own part, I have come gradually and I may 
say reluctantly to the conclusion, that most of the reli- 
gious reading in our families, is unprofitable, if not in 
the long run absolutely injurious to our children.^ It 
is not calculated to make them thinking, intelligent 
and full grown Christians, but to keep them always in 
a sort of excitable, dwarfish and fitful minority. In 
this remark I include the thousand religious story books 
designed for the nursery, with which the land is flood- 
ed, as well as fictitious works of higher pretensions. I 
hope the reader will not misunderstand me. I do not 
object altogether to religious story books, infant biog- 
raphy and the like. Not a few of these little 18 and 
24mo8 are very instructive, as well as interesting. But 
we have too many of them — altogether too many in our 
nurseries, in our children's closets, and in our Sabbath 
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School libraries. Oar babes have too much milk and 
they are kept too long upon it. They ought to have 
more meat. Certain it is, that from some cause , or 
other, young Christians of full stature and intellectual 
maturity, do not now take up solid practical and doc- 
trinal religious reading, with anything like that zest, 
which young disciples of their age did, one third of a 
century ago ; and I ascribe the difference mainly to the 
multiplication of books of that class which I have just 
mentioned. It is so delightful to run over volume af^ 
ter volume, borne on by the mere current of feelings 
that thinking becomes irksome ; and when our sons 
and daughters should be reading Howe and Baxter and 
Whitherspoon and Dwight, and Robert Hall and Jon- 
athan Edwards, they are still poring over the last reli- 
gious annual, or story book. 

And what confirms me still more in the opinion 
which I have ventured to express, respecting the Lilli- 
putian tendency of light and fictitious religious read- 
ing is, that even many fathers and mothers in our Is- 
rael, who were brought up on the substantial aliment 
of the old Puritans, are now regaling themselves with 
the condiments of the nursery, instead of adhering to 
the meat which they were once so fond of, and in the 
strength of it, ** going on unto perfection." Of those, 
also, who still retain their fondness for the old stand- 
ard religious authors, how many now prefer the most 
summary abridgements and compends, to the thick 
quartos and heavy octavos, which they used to sit and 
ponder over, hour afler hour, upon the Sabbath| and 
by the quiet evetiing fireside. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FamUy Reading :~Javenile literature— Travels-^Voxages—Hiito* 
ry— Elegant literature*>Politica1 ecoDomy—Intellectual and 
monl ptaiiosophy—Ttae Bible—Objections answered— AdTan* 
tages pointed out. 

I HAVE said) that in my judgment, the children of 
pious families have by far too many religious story books 
pnt into their hands, and are kept too long upon milk, 
essences and high-seasoned condiments. The same 
objection lies against almost all the family reading of 
the present day. It is light, exceedingly light — con- 
sisting of stories, nursery dialogues, scraps, extracts, 
anecdotes, &c. &c. The objection here, lies not 
ugainst the quality^ but the quantity. A certain 
amount of such easy and familiar reiding, in childhood, 
is very useful. We could hardly do without it. To 
have it all swept,off, would be a great loss. But as it 
was with the volumes of the ancient Sybil, one third 
of the number .would be worth more than the whole. 
Dr. B. of C. once shrewdly remarked, respecting a 
sermon which he had just heard, '* A few flowers will 
do very well, but who wants a whole bushel of dande- 
lions?" So in this case — there is incomparably too 
much baby literature upon our book-seller's counters, 
and flying abroad, like the locusts, glittering in the sun, 
in their septennial transmigrations. These little books 
«re so new^ so well got up, so amusing and so cheap, 
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that our children cannot help teasing us for them, and 
we cannot help buyingr them. If childhood was the 
onlj period of human life, it would do perhaps ; and it 
must be owned, that nothing is better calculated than 
this kind of family reading, to prolong and perpetuate 
the lisping period of intellectual babyhood. This is 
my objection. In the reading which we sanction and 
recommend, we ought to keep up with the years, as 
they roll on, and to provide such aliment as will minis- 
ter to mental growth and maturity. We cannot keep 
our children always in the nursery and trucklebed, if 
we would. They will grow up and become men and 
women, both in age and stature, in spite of us. As 
parents, ** we are debtors," both to the church and th^ 
state, and we have no right to turn them ofi, with tt 
race of intellectual pigmies. 

T love to see the dear little prattlers with their pic- 
ture books and infantile quartos ; and am quite will- 
ing they should prattle a year or two longer, than some 
of my friends would think either manly, or womanly } 
but I do not like to see them thumbing and devouring 
Robinson Crusoe and books of that class, when they 
ought to be reading the best standard authors in the 
language. It is doing them and the public great in 
justice to allow it. 

Now if you wish to avoid this great evil, take the 
matter into your own hands, and keep the early read' 
ing of your children as much as possible, under your- 
own eye. Ton cannot, I am aware, reduce the exis- 
ting pethora in juvenile literature. Authors will write, 
publishers will deluge the markets, and multitudes will 
continue to purchase. But you can make your selec- 
tions. You can allure your children to the love o€ 
reading, by putting a few books jolted to their tender 
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a^ into 'their handa. As ioob, however, aa they have 
acqaired the taste, and are old enough to fix their at* 
teatioQ longer upon what thejr read, it is of the high* 
Oft importance, that yon should lead them on, step by 
sMp, as fast as their growing strength will enable them 
to follow you. if you leave them to luxuriate among 
roow-drops and butterflies, under the notion that they 
are acquiring a taste for graver application, you will 
find yourselves mistaken. Tou must gently and al- 
most imperceptibly remove the favorite story-books out 
of their sight, and substitute larger and more instruc- 
tive volumes. Begin, for example, with some interest- 
ing book of travels. Gather as many of the blooming 
circle around you, as are of a suitable age, in a winter's 
evening. The first question is, " where did the travel- 
er go — what countries did he visit ?" Spread out your 
map upon the table, and sit down with your children 
as to a banquet. Where there are several of them, let 
them read by turns. Show by your attention, how 
deeply interested you feel yourself. Explain whatever 
you apprehend they may not fully understand ; refer 
often to the map, and point out the situation and bear- 
ings of all the more important places. Ask them the 
meaning of difficult words, and encourage them to 
pause and ask just as many questions as they please. 
In this way they will soon become deeply interested — 
quite as much so, as they ever were in the tales of the 
nursery — whereas, if you had merely put the same 
book into their hands, and left them to read it, out of 
the sunshine of your smiles, and without the aid of 
your questions and explanations, it might have been ^jk 
irksome and profitless task. Never continue the exer* 
eise so long, as to make it tiresome. Rather leave off 
while the children are wide awake and would be glad 

10 
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to go over a few pages more. They will then look fot- 
ward with desire and even impatience to your next 
leisure hour, and when it arrives, will spread the tablci 
and bring out the map-, and read and listen, with in- 
creasing satisfaction. 

In this way you will, for the most part, find it per- 
fectly easy to wean your children from the breast, and 
to give them a high relish for more substantial nutri- 
ment. When they have finished one book of travels 
they will call for another. Having gained some know- 
ledge of the interior of America, they will want to 
pass over to Europe — to visit London, and Paris, and 
Rome^and St. Petersbnrgh — to wander among the Alps, 
and bask on the sunny plains of Italy — to go to Athens 
and stand on Mars' Hill — thence to Constantinople, to 
Egypt, or to the Holy Land — and so across to -Persia, 
India, Birroah and China. And when they have read as 
many travels as you think their time will allow ,they will 
not be less delighted, in taking up voyi^es and sailing 
round the world with Capt. Cook — ^touching at the great 
Islands in the Indian Ocean — exploring the vast 
Pacific Archipelago — penetrating the ice of the arctic 
circle with Capt. Franklin, and wintering with Sir 
John Ross, amid the ice-berges of the pole, the ever 
fitful flashes of the Aurora Borealts and under the 
very paws of Ursa Major. In such a course of read- 
ing, your children will shortly become so much inter- 
ested, that whether you can command the time to sit 
down with them or not, they will go on ; and indeed 
will leave you little else to do,but to select and furnish the 
books, in making your selections you will find none more 
instructive, or interesting, than those volumes, to which 
the researches, labors and progress of modern missions 
have given birth ; such as the narratives and journals 
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of Tyerman, and Bennet^and Ellis, and Williams, and 
Gatzlaff, and Smith, and Dwight, and Parker, and 
many others. And I take this opportunity to say, that 
Protestant Missionaries from our own and from other 
countries, are at this moment doing more to make 
OS acquainted with the actual condition of the world, 
than any other class of men. Living as they do, in 
the remotest regions and among all the different races 
that have sprung from the. first human pair, they enjoy 
advantages for becoming acquainted with the character, 
habits and condition of all the great branches of the 
human family, which very few others possess, so that 
by putting this class of books into the hands of your 
children, you will accomplish two great objects at once. 
You will furnish them with the most authentic inform- 
ation, concerning the state of barbarous countries, and 
will interest them in the all-important cause of foreign 
missions. 

From voyages and travels, you may pass to history; 
or if you think it best, you may begin with history, 
and provided you are willing to take the necessary 
pains at first, you will find no serious difficulty, in giv- 
ing your children as high a relish for this kind of read- 
ifng, as you could wish. The human mind loves know- 
ledge and in its healthy and unsophisticated state, it 
loves truth better than fiction .v The history of man, 
in all ages, in all countries, under all forms of govern- 
ment, in all stages of improvement ! Can there be 
anything like it to excite curiosity and stimulate to 
inquiry ? But with few exceptions, the young mind 
must be put upon the right track. The great majority 
of children will cleave to their story books and become 
too much enamored with fiction, to relish anything 
else, unless they are led up into a higher and clearer 
region at the right time. 
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If you wish your children to love hiitory. take yovr 
map and sit down with them as before. They will 
first want to know something about their own country 
—its discoyery, its aboriginal inhabitants, its extent, 
its settlement, its mountains, rivers and lakes, its pres- 
sent condition, population, cities, &c. By selecting 
a good history, stopping every now and then to explain, 
to point out places upon the map and to answer ques- 
tions, you will find it extremely easy to gain their at- 
tention, and make them regard as a privilege, what 
they at first, perhaps, looked forward to as a task. 
When you have kept them long enough upon America, 
you can take up the history of England ; and so pro- 
ceed from country to country, and travel back to the 
beginning of time. The histories of Greece and Rome 
and Carthage and Egypt, will interest them exceeding, 
ly ', and so, in fact, will all others, whether ancient or 
modem ; if they are drawn up in a pleasing style, and 
are read with the help of good maps, and in the pre- 
sence of a listening and delighted parent. Neither 
voyages, travels, nor history, should ever be read in the 
family without maps. If they are not used for a con- 
siderable time at least, half the pleasure and more than 
half the profit is lost ; and good atlases are now so 
cheap, that a little saving will enable almost any fami- 
ly to purchase them. The more time you can devote 
to the historical reading of your children, and indeed 
to all their reading, the better. They will love yon 
the more, and more they love you, the better will they 
love such books as you recommend. 

As they advance in age and in their education, the 
best English Essayists and other models of fine writing, 
should be put into their hands ; and from these, at 
their powers are more fn!ly developed and unfolded^ 
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toward the close of their minority, they may proceed 
to more abstruse works, in the various departments of 
education, government, political economy and intel- 
iMstual and moral philosophy. 

But here I may be asked, who is to take that impor* 
tant lead and direction jn family reading, which I haVtt 
above insisted on F Is the father to do it alone, or it 
the mother to do it, or should they co-operate in thit, 
as well as every other branch of home education? 
Certainly they should co-operate. Where both are 
living, the whole duty, (or privilge, rather,) devolved 
Upon neither. Which shall do the most, depends upon 
circumstances. Sometimes one and sometimes the 
other, will have the most leisure. It does not foll0W| 
by any means, because the mother is always at home, 
and the father necessarily much abroad, that she is to 
do all and he nothing, in any branch of education. I 
know well, how impossible it is for professional men 
to command their time ; and that various branches of 
business leave fathers but little time to spend with 
their families. But I am free to confess, that we might 
all find more time to read with our children, and to 
help their mothers in training them up for both worlds, 
than we do. And as to the great majority of fkthers 
in this country, they have a vast deal of leisure, ^^spec- 
ially in the long winter evenings, which they might 
devote to useful reading with their children, and thui 
continually add to their own stock of knowledge, at 
the same time that they would be imparting and enjoys 
ing the highest domestic happiness by their liresidei. 
How much do a large class of intelligent and excellent 
Ikthers lose, by spending so many of their evening^ 
abrotid, or if they do not absolutely lose the time, how 
inuch Uss do they enjoy and ^ain, than they might by 

10^ 
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itaying at home, «ad how much do their children losf 
by their ftbsence. What an amoaxit o£ most interest- 
ing and useful knowledge might thej accumulate in 
half a dozen years simply by the h^lp of such a series 
of yolnmes as Harper's Family Library. And is there, 
can there be any purer earthly felicityi than yirtuous 
parents experience, in the society of their children, 
and in leading them on in paths of intellectual, moral 
and religious improvement ? 

It is taken for granted, that the Bihle will be read 
morning and eyentng, accompanied with other devo- 
tional exercises, in every Christian family. That our 
children should be taught from their earliest years to 
listen to it, as the word of God, all but open infidels will 
'agree. But on the question whether the sacred volume 
ought to be used as a reading-book, either in the family 
or the school, there is not the same unanimity of opin- 
ion. Some parents are afraid, that if it is read by their 
children, for any other than strictly religious purpo- 
ses, they will lose their reverence for it : that it will be 
brought down, in their estimation, to a level with the 
writings of uninspired men, and that thus, the great 
object of it, as a divine revelation, will be defeated. 
This will depend, I think, almost entirely upon the pa- 
rent or teacher. If you show but little more rever- 
ence for the Bible yourself, than for any common book, 
and merely put it into hands of your children as an en- 
tertaining history, or as furnishing some of the best 
lessons for improvement in the art of reading they will 
of course be very apt to lose sight of its sacredness. 
But it would be extremely illogical to infer, on this 
account, that it is not safe to use it as a family reading 
book. If your children see that you yourself regard 
the Scriptures as the oracles of the living God; if 
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vfhsn you pat these « lively oracles " into their hands, 
you exhort them to receiye the gift, as from the ** Fa- 
ther of lights ;" and if by suitable remarks yoa keep 
this in their remembrance aflerwards, what danger is 
to be apprehended, from that familiarity with the sa- 
cred TOlume, against which the objection is supposed 
to lie. If it is infinitely better than any other book, 
ought not our children to read it more than they do any 
other, that every part of it may be familiar to their 
minds, and that they may be able to turn to any pas- 
sage without the help of a lexicon ? 

Bat the more fully to test the validity of such an 
objection, let us appeal to facts. Is there less rever- 
ence for the Bible, in families where it is read a great 
deal, on week days as well as on the Sabbath, than in 
other fSeimilies ? Do fewer children of the former be- 
come pious, than of the latter ! No. God blesses his 
own truth, by fastening it upon the memory and the 
conscience, though the individual is often, at the com 
mencement, unconscious of the process which is going 
on within him. In regard to the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, and the various forms of heathenism, there 
can be no question. The church of Rome understands 
this matter perfectly. Though she does not allow the 
Scriptures to be read in the family, or the school, she 
pots her breviary, her legends and her traditions into 
the hands of all the children of her communion, at the 
tenderest age. These they are taught to regard as sa- 
cred, they constitute their only reading ; and what is 
the consequence ? Do they reject the Romish faith, 
because the books in which it is taught are always be- 
fore them ? On the contrary, they drink it in with 
their mother's milk, and ever after adhere to it with a 
tenacity which might well make multitudes of Pro- 
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reading book have the great body of Mafaomedsns, 
eitheir in their families or their schools, bat the Ko* 
ran ? And does this fkmiliarity With their Bible shake 
the faith of their children in the truth of its absnrditiett 
and blasphemies ? Every body knows that it has the 
contrary effect. It binds them to the l«ligi6n of the 
fiJse prophet forever. Bo among the Hindoos and the 
Chinese. Their Mered books '^te their mofertaunilitr 
reading books ; and it » this influence more than any« 
thing else, perhaps, that holds them in the most deplore 
able intellectual and spiritual bondage, from genera- 
tion to genelraiion. Why then should the Holy Scrip- 
tai«8, the word of the one living and true God, have 
diametrically the opposite effect upon the mindil of our 
children, if we make them more familiar with it, ifi 
their tender years than with any other book ? The ob- 
jection, I am sure, cannot he maintained on any fkit 
ground of argument or experience. 

It may assist us to estimate the value of the Bible, M 

a family reading book, if before we look at it aJi a divinb 

revelation, we suppose it to have' been fbund half a 

eentnry ago, somewhere in Judea, and to have come 

Into our hands merely as an authentic historical' re* 

cord of paat ages. Viewed in this light, it would be 

invaluable ; for it is the oldest history in the world. It 

carries us back to the beginning of time, and gives ui 

the only rational account of the creation and primitive 

state of the world, and of the origin of all things. It 

tells us how and where the true golden age began, 

when « the morning stars sang together, and all the 

sons of God shouted for joy;" and how suddenly and 

darkly it ended, when our first parents eat the forbid- 
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en fruit and were dr'nren otit of Edem From the 
apostacy it brin^ oi down through a period of aizteeii 
handred years, to the general delage ; tells as how the 
world was repeopled by the family of Noah, and then, 
in connection with the history of God's chosen people, 
tells as of Egypt and Babylon and Ninevah and Tyre ; 
of the four great monarchies also, and of those ruth- 
less conquerors, who successively trod down the na- 
tions as the mire of the street. Herodotus is allowed 
by common consent to be the fat}ier of profane histo- 
ry, because he first collected the materials, and gaye 
them the form of authentic narratiye. All before him 
was fable, tradition, wild conjecture, and the most re- 
volting mythological absurdity. Bot Herodotus flour- 
ished only 450 years before Christ, so that the Bible 
was the only history in the world on which the least 
reliance could be placed for more than 3500 years after 
the creation, that is, during much more than half the 
period since " the foundations of the earth were laid !*' 
Would not this single circumstance entitle it to be re- 
ceived and read in our families, if it had no other re- 
commendation / 

But where else can we- find such pure morality — 
such masterly biographical sketches of good men and 
of bad men — such dissections ef the human heart-^ 
•uch ezajBiples of all that is tender and lovely and ele- 
vated on the one hand, and of all that is malignant 
and diabolical on the other ? Where else can we look 
for such exquisite poetry, such rich stores of didactic 
wisdom, and so many transcendant examples of the 
•ublime and beautiful ? Surely it were impossible to 
read such a book as this too much, or to give it too 
high a place in the family library, even if it were noC 
inspired. 
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What ehall we say, theOi when we consider, that 
the tulhors of this book << spake and wrote as thej 
were moved by the Holy Ghost'* — that it is the only 
written revelation of the mind and will of God, that 
'this world has ever received, or ever will receive — ^that 
it is the only infallible rule of haman faith and prac- 
tice — the only volume in which ** life and immortality 
are brought to light ?' Shall we not read it ? Shall 
we not recommend it to our children as above all price, 
and show them how much we value it, by having it 
read more than any other book in our families ? In 
(his respect there has been a sad falling off within my 
own recollection. The Bible is not read half so much 
in religious families, as it was thirty years ago. In too 
many cases, it is all but supplanted, even op the 
Lord's day, by religious newspapers, story-books and 
other light reading, which it would be a misnomer to 
eall rdigiaus, even in the most liberal sense of the 
term. Formerly, as soon as children could read in ea- 
sy lessons, the Bible was put into their hands, to be 
read through in a given time, and then to be received 
as a present. The first reading was generally finished 
in a year ; and it was not uncommon for children to go 
through with both Testaments three or four times be- 
fore they were a dozen years old. In this way they 
almost committed large portions of the Scriptures to 
memory ; and many have been heard to bless Grod, as 
they were ripening for heaven in old age, that their 
minds were in this way so early enriched with his sa- 
cred truth. But now the gift of the sacred volume 
comes first in order, and if a few of our children read 
it through anee, in the course of two or thi^e years,it is 
regarded as a great achievement ; while the great mar 
jority, if they undertake the task at all, relinquish it 
belore it is half accomplished. 
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Indeed) I am afraid it would be found, apoti strict in- 

q^irj) that a great many children of adult age in Chria* 

tian families, and even some professors of religion 

unong them, have never read the whole Bible through. 

And if they never have it is probable that they never 

will. Indeed, there are Christian parents who begin 

to doubt whether some parts of the Bible ought to be 

read at all by their children, on the score of modesty. 

I am free to admit, that incomparable as the English 

version is, there are sonie words and phrases which 

. have become objectionable, by long and vulgar use. 

But let us beware that we do not carry the objection 

too far. £very one who believes that ** all Scripture 

is given by inspiration of God," must allow that what* 

ever change is desirable in the langtutgre, the meaning, 

the i(2ea« ought to be retained ; and who will contradict 

tlie Apostle, or rather the Spirit of God, by saying that 

all Scripture is not profitable," though it may be inspir- 

ed ? He who gave us the Bible, the whole Bible; knew 

perfectly well << what was in man," and understood 

all the topics which were needful to make it just such 

a book as we want. It may be, therefore that the very 

passages which are objected to, ure calculated when 

read under the direction of a judicious parent, to guard 

the child against the roost perilous seductive influence 

to which he may be exposed, and to strengthen the 

principle of virtue within him. We may <* wrest the 

Scriptures to our own destruction, at any period of life ; 

but it were impious to look upon this as the natural 

and necessary tendency of any part of God's Holy' 

Book : and I have no doubt that some young persons 

liave been made Infidels by the religious fastidiousness 

of which I have just been speaking. « Can that be 

the word of God," they have been ready to aidt, << which 
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our parents do not think fit for us to read , and if these 
parts are not inspired, who knows bnt that the whole 
is a forgery ?'* For myself, I think it infinitely the 
safest way to take the Bible as it is, and hand it over 
to my children, as a <' light to their feet and a lamp to 
their path." 

But in recommending the sacred yolume as a fami- 
ly readiii^g book I have much more in view, than mere^ 
ly giving it to children, and requiring them to read so 
many chapters daily, till it is finished. I know not 
how any parent can spend a part of bis leisure time 
more profitably to himself, and to those whom he most 
tenderly loves, than by sitting down with them and go- 
ing over the history of the creation, of the fall, of the 
flood, of Abraham, of Joseph, of the plagues of £gypt, 
of the deliverance of Israel and their ibrty years' so- 
journ in the wilderness, of Samuel, and David, and all 
-the kings, of Daniel, and Nebemiab, and t^e several 
captivities — of Peter and Paul, and John, and above all 
of Jesus Christ — as his incarnation, life, miracles, doc- 
trines, death, resurrection and ascension are drawn out 
in the four gospels. This, as every one knows, is but 
a glance at the rich and inexhaustible treasures of *' wis- 
dom and knowledge,*' in the Holy Scriptures. Notli- 
ing is easier than to interest the minds of children, at 
the tenderest age, in Biblical history and biography. 
It does not require superior learning, or talents. Good 
sense and a warm heart will enable any parent, with 
the helps of which he may easily avail himself, to 
make the Scriptures the most profitable, as well as one 
oi' the most engaging books in the world, for family 
reading. Biblical history, however, it will occur to 
^very one, ought, like profane history, to be read with 
a good atias, spread out upon the (able for con- 
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itant reference. Is it the &rk resting upon Ararat, 
yonr children will want to know where it is sitnated. 
Is it the joarney of the children of Egypt to Canaan ; 
I through what waters and countries did they pass ? 
Is it Babylon ; where was it situated, and what kind of 
a city was it ? And so of everything else, the l>loom- 
ing group around you, will be vastly more interested 
and profited by seeing where the Patriarchs and Apos- 
tles lived, and where the events recorded in the Bible 
transpired,' than they could be without the maps. I 
have only room to add, that the more familiarly you can 
refer to ancient manners, customs, &c, the better will 
your children understand the Scriptures. 

11 
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BaiUs .—Early rising-^CoId water and early ablations— Plain diet 
—Plain lodging— Prompt obedience— Potting thing! in their 
place— Shotting doon— Genenwi^— Indiutry. 

It had grown into a proveib long before any of uf 
were born, that " habit is second nature." The mean- 
ing is, that by accustoming ourseWes to any indulgencGi 
self-denial, or employment — any bodily or mental train- 
ing, we acquire an aptitude for it, which gradually be- 
comes a fixed and spontaneous propensity, almost as 
hard to be eradicated, changed, or resisted, as the crav 
ings of the natural appetites, or the unnoticed action of 
the yital functions. The moment our children com€ 
into the world, they begin to form habits of one sort, 
or another. Many of these become confirmed, ever 
in infancy — others are formed and settled during the 
period of childhood, and others still later, in the rapid 
developments of youthful minority. 

Whether if man had not fallen, the formation of 
good habits would have required any special watchful- 
ness, or painstaking, on the part of parents, I do nstj 
profess myself competent positively to decide, though' 
I think it would. For although children in that case 
would have been born perfectly holy, still they would, 
have been creatures uf emotion and imitation, andj 
might have needed the molding hand of parental ex4 
perience and affection, to bring them " up in the nujN 
ture and admonition of the Lord.'' But however ■ 
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Might have been with our ohildren in thif ntpect) I194 
■inneTer entered the world, we know how it ie now. 
Thef. are << prone to eTil, aa the iparka ^7 (fipward/* 
If let alone, and anffered to foUov the oim incUna* 
tm , thej are certain, at a Terj early -period, V> j^ra 
kbiti i^jarioua alike to their bodiea «n4 theif minde^r 
hMtile eqnaflj to their preaent And eternal. w.eU-beln^ 
Toennmerate all the "habita, good ov h%d« .wbi^h, :lh# 
children of any family naaj form and ioiact wilUoriPi 
ia the eereral at^gea of their minority, woal4 textile 
■ore room than I have any right to fMk f9r, and W4miJI4 
tike up much more time, than my preaaing eng^c^ 
nenta will allow. Ereiy parent ean learn what tlifj 
tte by refleetion, obaerration and experience. I af^ 
mention but a very few of them. The firat jof thea^ 
ii early riaing. 

.' The natural prepenaity of childien N> 'tff ' p4iV(lgf 
themaelvea in bed to a late hoar.< The homely oont- 
plaint, that << they never want to go^ ^ )m4i <>M)ctQ:g^ 
up," haamore of truth and nature. ii| it^ thanvone 
Vould be apt at firat to auppoae. Some I know^ whikt 
Very young, are troubleaome in the opposite ezjbremg«i 
Their little voieea.are heard at too early an' bpm in^t^ 
eold winter mominga, for their mothe/'a eon^firt.. Qpt 
if yon find them aomewhat too wide awake, in inffm^ 
and early childhood, you may be niure tha^ thf y wiJ) 
lore their morning pillowa but too wejH,. af. sof^n ^9§ 
they become old enough to do ai|y thing, or. \q o^hfiF 
words to make themaelves useful in, the fa^iilyi . <0 
then, the bed is so soft and warm,. it ia sq har4.to Qjj^^^ 
their eyes, aud ao difficult to stir bapd ,or, foojt. . .^ 

Now this is a propensity which must.npt be.JAr 
dnlged. If it ia, it will soon grow into a yawning and 
alothfol habit. Ton will find it more and mot§d'i9r 
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cult to get them ap to prayers and breakfast. Eveijr 
consideration that has any bearing on the qaestion, « 
in favor of early rising, both in winter and snmmec. 
It is greatly condaciye to health. The morning air ii 
more bracing and balmy, than during any other part 
of the twenty-foar hours. Erery boy or girl, who can 
be spared from household affairs, should be abroad 
with the lark and the robin, inhaling it. What will 
your sons or daughters-be good for7 if you allow them 
to be dozing and dreaming and breathing carbon in «. 
dose room, and dreading to get up, when they ought 
to be out brushing off the dew drops from the flowers , 
and listening to the minstrelsy of the orchard and the 
groye, or with burning cheeks and frosted breath, dal- 
lying with the hoary locks of winter ? It is easier for 
a child to rise at jive o'clock in summer, than at seven ; 
at seven in winter than nine. If you allow your chil- 
dren to become sluggards when they are young, they 
will probably carry the habit with them through life, 
crying, " A little more sleep, a little more slumber a 
little more folding of the hands to sleep." Beg^n 
early then. Fix your hour and adhere to it. Let 
yvur child know that you have studied the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, and he will see that there is 
no use in trying to plead off. In this way he will be- 
come accustomed to early rising, while he is yet a 
child. As the habit gains strength, it will become 
more and more pleasant to him. He will be likely to 
retain it when he is no longer under your eye, or your 
roof. He will live longer, and be more happy, and do 
more good, than if he had been indulged, when he 
thought it a hardship to be roused so early from his 
■lumbers. If your boy does not get sleep enough by 
the time you set for his rising, send him to bed an hour 
earlier, and the matter will soon be adjusted. 
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Aceottom yowr children from the fost to the free 
use of cold water. This U the true aqua m^o—the 
verf eiizir of life. There it nothiii|^ lihe it to pro- 
nMte health and length of days ; to keep ojQTthe kluesi 
to lubricate the eye, and to eneiyiae the brain, in th* 
whole Maieria Mediea, The habitual iiae of it, both 
external and internal', from the tenderest age, would, I 
was going to say, prevent half the ills " that flesh is 
heir to.*' There is nothing, like cold water, to ciu» 
qirains and bruises. I have tried it for thirty years 
vpoA myself and in my family, with infallible success. 
A email quanti^ of it, freely applied for a few uin* 
vtes, when your child has fallen down stairs, or crack- 
ed his finger, instead of his walnuts, is worth move 
than ail the camphorated Jamaica in the apothecary 
shops. And then, those copious morning ablutions, 
sparkling from the pure fountain, both in winter and 
summer, how invigorating, how delightful i Tou 
iunile, I suppose, but how delightful! Try ii, ,Jual 
accustom your children to it, at all seasons of the year^ 
and in a cold room, and see if they do not become 
fead of it. ' Continue the practice of washing them 
freely in cold water every day of the year, as sooo as 
they are out of bed, and it will ere long become too 
i^rateful to be omitted, when they are too old to requise 
your particular attention. For myself, I would al- 
jnost as soon driaUt a tumbler of luke warm water, wa 
eren in the month of January, to use the same temper- 
ature in washing, or bathing, I mean so long as I am 
in health. It is altogether too qualmish. And I can- 
not help pitying those pale faced, half animated Uttfe 
dolls, that are doomed to shiver over a hot fire, under 
the application of warm water, in preparing ,them lor 
breakfast, instead of mantling their cheeks, and kiod- 
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ling np their bright eyes, with both the water uid 
the air at the freezing point. 

In regard to the daily and ezclusire nse of cold wa^ 
ter, as a beverage, I do not intend to argue the qoes- 
tion, whether it ought entirely to supersede tea and 
coffee, among the adult members of our families, I 
Plight bring high authority against both the berry and 
the leaf. But allowing that persons of full age, or in 
the decline of life, who have always been indebted 
to China and St. Domingo for their most palatable 
drinks, may still continue to use tea and coffee with 
impunity, I am fully persuaded, that our children 
ought to grow up in the habit of total abstinence from 
them, as well as from all intoxicating beverages. They 
do not need them. The appetite does not naturally 
crave them'. A tumbler of cold water, at breakfast 
and at tea, as well as at ihe dinner table, is better and 
sweeter — yea sweeter when the frost is spangled upon 
the windows, as well as when they are thrown open to 
woo the breezes of summer. I am convinced, that if 
children were encouraged to keep on the cold water 
level, for eight or ten of the first years, but few would i 
call for any thing stronger, in after life. 

What shall I say of tobacco ? Pigtail, cigars, pipes, 
chewing, smoking, snuffing, spitting ! If your children 
ever hanker after the vile weed, so as to form any of 
these slavish, disgusting habits, it will, in nine cases 
out of ten, be your own fault. If you cling, even 
stealthily to the loathesome worm-leaf, yourself, they 
will find it out, and you cannot expect to deter them, 
however gravely you may advise, or however loudly 
you may admonish them to abstain. But if you keep 
as clear of it, as almost every creeping thing do^ in 
the world ; if you warn them against the filthy seduc- 
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tionfl of stripling smokers and chewers ; if you take 
care to detect the first transgression and frown upon it, 
and if joa tak^ suitable pains to point out the incon- 
renience and dirtiness of the habit ; to show how it 
leads to thirst and drunkenness ; and how it wastes 
the health, by leeching off the fluids, which are essen- 
tial to a sound and vigorous state of the body; 
tliere is Kut little danger, that your son will suffer 
himself to be ** snared and taken." 1 am sorry to 
say, that we have the credit abroad, of being the great- 
est smokers on this side of the Turkish Divan, and of 
being the most inveterately addicted to spitting, of any 
people in the world. They love to tell a story of a 
^wky American, who calling at a gentleman's resi- 
dence in London, was introduced by the servant into 
the parlor, upon the Brussels carpet of which, he soon 
discharged the secretions of his quid. The servant no- 
ticing it, instantly brought in a fine burnished spit-boz, 
and placed it by his side. The stranger pushed it away 
with his foot, and again squirted the brown saliva from 
one corner of his mouth upon the carpet. The servant 
moved up the spit-boz directly before him and still 
nearer; whereupon our Jonathan kicked it half 
across the room, exclaiming at the same time, '' If you 
don't take that are plaguy thing away, 1*11 spit in it." 
As for diet, children ought on every account to be 
early accustomed to that which is very plain. It is 
vastly more for their present health and comfort, than 
those little nice things, with which fond parents are 
«o apt to vitiate their appetites ; and it will save them 
a great deal of mortification in after life. If you make 
it a point, to give them the best of everything ; to 
pamper them with rich cakes, and sweet-meats, and 
■ugartplnms ; if you a llowthem to say, with a scowl. 
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« I don*t like this, and I can't eat that/' and then ga 
awaj and make them a little toast, or kill a chicken for 
their dainty palates, depend upon it jou are doin^r them 
a great injury ; not only on the score of denying them a. 
full muscle and a rosy cheek ; but of forming one of the 
most inconyenient habits, that they can carry along with 
them into after life. Better, fu, to put them upon water 
gruel, or brown bread, till their appetite comes, and 
they can be satisfied with such food as others eat at the 
same table. If you learn your children to ** eat what 
is set before them asking no questions," they will al- 
ways find something, among whatever class of people 
they may afterwards be thrown, apon which they can 
make a comfortable meal ; whereas, if you allow them 
to mince and find fault at your own table, when they 
come to leave yon, they will not, 'half the time, find 
anything they can eat, and thus you will prepare them 
to go chafing and grumbling along through life, the 
Teriest slaves, in the world. 

In regard to lodging, if yon inure your child from 
his infancy, to sleep on a hard bed, and away from the 
fire, where the blankets are sometimes well: irosted in 
the morning, he will not only be a stouter and more 
hardy boy, but will learn to like his straw, or moss 
conch, better than any other. Of course, when he 
goes abroad, and meets with the most indifferent ac- 
commodations, it wiU give him no trouble. He will 
throw hiniself down wherever night happens to over- 
take him, and sleep far more soundly than the young 
heir apparent does in the palace. And as he advanoee 
in life, it being always more agreeable to rise, than ts 
fall, he will, if he 6hooses to make any change, find il 
much easier to go from a hard bed to a soft one, tliaa 
he would to exchange his live feathers for the hard 
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lodginj^ of a tailor or a soldier. On the other hand, 
the longer you indulge your dear little one upon hit 
downy pillow, the more reluctant will he be to leave 
it ; and the more will he suffer, whenever he finds a 
couch that is not to soft, whether among friends or 
vtrangers ; and especially, when as the case may be, 
his altered circumstances compel him to change the 
luxurious habit which he had formed in his childhood. 
That is a very sensible remark of Dr. Paley, that '' the 
art in which the secret of human happiness consists, 
M to set the habits in sach a manner, that every change 
may be a change for the better.** 

Tou will observe some children, in families where 
you visit, if not in your own, that are never ready to go 
at the first bidding. They must be requested or com- 
manded to do some little thing twice, perhaps three or 
four times, before they can be induced to move. They 
do not mean to break the fiflh commandment, but on 
the contrary, to honor and obey their parents in all 
things. They are not quite ready, however, and they 
are sure it makes no difference, whether they go this 
minute or the next. They want to read to the next 
paragraph, or to hear a story through, or to warm 
themselves a little longer, or to be indulged in some 
other equally frivolous excuse for lingering. Now 
this is a very bad habit, which ought never to be wink- 
ed at, and which indeed is never formed, but under 
mistaken parental indulgence. If your child does not 
bear and obey you the first time, how can you be sure 
that he will the second, or even the third, unless the 
loud and altered tone of your voice should convince 
him, that you are quite out of patience, and that it 
will not do to linger any longer ? How often do chil- 
dren, when they have no thought of disobeying, wait 
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till the chore is forgotten , or the parent if obliged to do 
it himself, of which, however, he has no right to 
complain, as it is his own fault. But the injury to 
them is very great, in thus early allowing them to form, 
habits of procrastination, which they will be yery apt 
to carry along with them through life ; and whioh, I 
need not say, will be extremely inconvenient both to 
themselves and their friends. « Samuel, my son, 
such a thing is wanted, will you attend to it.'" <' Tes 
air," — and then reads on. '* Samuel, did you hear 
me ? The fire is getting low, or your mother wants 
your assistance.*' Still the boy is not quite ready to 
stdrt. Then start him, and in such a way that he will 
not hereafter mistake the tenses; and he will thank 
you for it as long as he lives. 

So when you send your children upon errands, or 
permit them to visit their little playmate^!, and &l the 
hour for their return, it is vastly important that yoii 
strenuously insist upo|i punctuality ; not because their 
time is so valuable, for it may be worth very little, or 
nothing to you, after they come back. But aside from 
your own convenience, in knowing thkt the errand is 
done, and where your children are when out of your 
sight, the habit of adhering to rthe letter of your in* 
structions, is so essential to their future usefulness and 
well being, that parental laxity on this point, may be 
followed, and I have no doubt often is, by irreparable 
losses of property, if not of character. The child 
may plead that he was urged to overstay his time, or 
to go off somewhere else to play, and that he was sure 
you would have given him leave, had you been there ; 
and it may all be very true — ^but beware bow you listen 
to such excuses. They go to sap the foundation of your 
authority, at the same time that he is forming a habit so 
mischievous to himself. 
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' Children a#e scarcely more prone to '' |^ astray as 
soon as thej be born/' than they are to leave their 
toys in the middle gf the floor , and as they grow older, 
to throw down their books, hats, bonnets, cloaks, &c. 
jnst where they happen to be — to strew their apparel 
about their sleeping rooms, as if the witches had been 
there half the night ', and to pat everything out of 
place, wherever you can trace their meddling fingers. 
How necessary is it, therefore, that you should take 
them in the gristle, if you would save yourselves infi- 
nite 'trouble, and them the manifold evils of these 
slovenly habits. It is greatly owing, I have no doubt, 
to the neglect of parents in this particular, that so 
many boys, when they go from home to school, need 
one or two servants apiece to keep track of their shoes 
and stockings ; and that when their mothers and sis- 
ters come to visit them afterward in College, it is so 
difficult to thread their way up to the fire-place, owing 
to the " permutation and combination " of old boots, 
hsts, coats, inexpressibles, apple cores, walnut shells, 
^'C. which in all the changes of a week, or a month, 
experience no disturbance from Connecticut river 
broom corn or English bristles. 

This leadb me to remark, that however clean and 
tidy some few children may be, without much mother- 
ly oversight, these are only the exceptions. Dreadful 
as the hydtopkobia is, a vast many children have it in 
the nursery, and it is hard to cure them, though for 
the most part they live along strangely. What they 
do not eat of their " peck of dirt," they contrive to 
carry to school upon their hands and faces, more es- 
pecially the latter, along with their satchels, to the no 
small inconvenience of the master, when he has to leave 
pfif mending pens, and ** putting oat words," to scour 
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them in the snow drift, or hail hnnk, (the latter if al- 
ways the best when it can be go\ at,) as I recollect 
sometimes to have done in my early school-keepin^r 
days, wh^n other remedies proved ineffectual. As 
physiologists tell us, that the whole substance of the 
human body is shed and reproduced se Feral times in 
the course of life, I do not suppose that a boy will ne* 
cessarily carry his din^ cuticle very high up into his 
teens, even though as my grandmother used to ex- 
press it, the dirt should be groufid in ; but it is past all 
doubt, that if children are allowed early to contract 
the habit of neglecting their persons, as their hair, and 
hands, and faces, they will either be sloyens and slat- 
terns through life, or be put to a good deal of trouble 
in changing the habit. 

Although there are many greater calamities, there 
is hardly anything more annoying, or fretting^ in our 
cold climate, than to have the doors left open all over 
the house, as fast as you can shut them ; but this you 
must submit to, aiyd shiver under, without you take 
~ special pains to create a hrafi'new habit, in your risingr 
families. Reed, Brown and Stewart, and I know not 
how many other philosophers, tell us about certain 
firsts oi primary \x\x\h9. Whether our children have 
all these in their mental constitution, or not, one thingp 
is certain, that while the phrenological faculty of open- 
ing is very large, and very early developed, they have 
no natural faculty of shutting anything at all. As I 
said before, you must create it, wherever yon can fiad 
a place in the cranium which is not pre-occupied.. A 
child no more thinks of closing a door after him, with- 
out being educated to it, than of keeping his mouth 
shut while older people are talking, or of doing the 
sexton's duty on the Sabbath. But on this branch of 
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domestic education, I have only two or three simple 
rules to laj down. 

1. When the child leaves the door of your sitting- 
room open, wait till he has got some distance on his 
way to school, or to play, and then call him back to 
shut it. Try the experiment for a fortnight, taking 
care never to let him escape you, and see how it 
works. 

2. If it fails, let him stand in the current of cold air, 
(the outer door being lefl open, so much the better,) 
first, five minutes, then ten minutes, then fifteen, and 
so on, till you have fairly tried the efficacy of the air- 
bath for his cure. 

3. And lastly, if this does not do, wait in a bitter 
cold night, till he just begins to get warm in bed, and 
then call him down to shut the door after him. Next, 
wait till he is sound asleep, and then wake him and 
bring him down, as before. By this time, it is proba^ 
ble that the bump of opening will be considerably re- 
duced, and that the shutting faculty will begin to show 
iuelf. 

It is one of the great misfortunes of an only child, 
that almost everything in his circumstances, is calcu- 
lated to make him selfish, rather than generous. 
When his father brings home a new-year's present, it 
18 for him alone. When his mother prepares some- 
thing nice and delicate, it is all for him. He has no 
one to whom he can offer half his nuts and apples and 
cake and sugar candy. And thus keeping all to him- 
self, there is very great danger that he will come to feel 
as If he was entitled to the best of everything, and that 
whatever self-denial other children may be required to 
exercise, he is fortunately placed above it all. To coun- 
teract this ruinous tendency, parents who can afford it, 
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sometimet hftvc recourse to adoption, or to what, for the 
time being, is equivalent to it. They bring in anothez 
child of about the same age, and place him on the same 
level with their own, that he may j^eaa well as receive^ 
and grow up in the habit of seeing and feeling that 
the little world in which he was born, was not made 
for him exclusively. When this cannot be done, it be- 
comes the parents of an only child to teach him the 
same lesson in some other way — as by inducing him 
to divide his good things with other children, when 
they come to see him ; to carry some of them to the 
sick and the poor, and by various other methods which 
will occur to every intelligent and judicious parent. 

Where, as is commonly the case, there is more than 
one child in a family, while it is easier to guard against 
the selfish propensity to which I have just alluded, it 
is still more important,in proportion to the number. Su- 
preme selfishness being one of the most pervading 
and acting elements of our fallen nature, it demands 
all the counteraction that it can possibly receive in the 
nursery, and" by the early formation of the contrary 
habit. While the rights of property should be respect-* 
ed there, as well as elsewhere, else, as soon as ever 
you find one of your children grasping at more than 
his share, or inordinately attached to some favorite toy, 
it is time to interfere — but so gently, if possible, as to 
make th« embryo miser feel happy in relinquishing his 
inordinate clums, and even giving up the very thing 
to which his littje heart most fondly clings. If yon 
can persuade him to give the glittering plaything, or 
whatever it may be, to his brother or sister, you will 
accomplish a great object, and he will always love yoa 
the better. By pursuing this course, you will soon ha- 
bituate your children to feel that they live not for 
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themselyet, bat for each other ; thej will find more 
happiness in giring than in receiving; and the habit 
once formed, who can tell how much it will contribute 
to whatever ia generous, and self-denying, and lovely 
in after life ! 

Man is by nature a lazy animal — " as lazy/* accord- 
ing to to the saying of a shrewd observer, ** as he can 
be." He brings into the world with him an innate 
hatred of work. A master of the passions may easily 
rouse him to action, and induce him, under the tem- 
porary excitement, to put forth all his strength with 
prodigious effect. But to bring him to anything like 
persevering and productive labor, is an infinitely more 
difficult task. Among savage nations, industry in the 
proper meaning of the term, is entirely unknown. 
They hunt and fish, and surfeit, and fast, and sleep, 
and go to war, but will not betake themselves to any 
regular employment, either of body or mind. Hence 
famine often sweeps them off by thousands, even upon 
their deep alluvial bottoms, the rudest cultivation of 
which would load their tables with plenty. 

Thus it is with our children. Though active and 
playful, they are averse to everything" like patient and 
steady employment. They will not, when they arrive 
at the proper age, if left to themselves, go into the 
field, or the shop, or the factory, or the counting-house, 
and put their hands to the plow, or the saw, the loom, 
or the pen. And they are, for the most part, quite as 
averse to the confinement and study of the school- 
room, as to the implements of the farm or the tools of 
the shop. They want their liberty. It is irksome to 
be confined from day to day and from week to week to 
anything. And what is the sure consequence of in- 
dulgii^ them and leaving them to grow up like the 
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** wild uw*f colt ?'* It were no hyperbole to affirm, 
that thouaandi of iprightly and promiiing lads have 
been ruined juit in thii way. They have been indulg- 
ed in their mortal antipathy both to work and itudy ; 
and by running at large^have run into temptations and 
fallen into habiu from which no human skill could de- 
liver them. Our children must have employment — 
musi be brought up in habits of industry. It is sinful, 
it is cruel to neglect this essential branch of their edu- 
cation. Make all the use you can of persuasion and 
example, and when these fail interpose your authority. 
If your son cannot be induced to do one thing, it may 
be judicious to let him choose some other trade or em- 
ployment ; but never carry your indulgence any fur- 
ther. If he will not study, put him on to a farm, or 
send him into the shop, or in some other way provide 
regular employment for him. Insist upon his doing 
somithing. This is the only way to guard his virtue 
and make him a useful member of society. 

Dr. Paley very properly and forcibly remarks, in 
his chapter on the duty of parents, that " some such, 
preparation is necessary for children of all conditions, 
because without it they must be miserable, and proba- 
bly will be vicious when they grow up, either from want 
of the means of subsistence, or from want of rational and 
inoffensive occupation. To send an uneducated child 
into the world, is little better than to turn out a mad 
dog or a wild beast into the streets." 

This view of the subject strongly condemns parents 
in the lower and middling classes, '* who do not inure 
their children betimes to labor and restraint, by provid- 
ing them with apprenticeships, services, or other reg- 
ular employments, but who suffer them to waste their 
youth in idleness and vagrancy ; for the consequence 
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of having thus taated the sweeti of nataral liberty at 
an age when their pamion and reliih for it are the high- 
est, is, that they become incapable for the rest of their 
lires, of continued industry, or of persevering atten- 
tion to anything. And the man of fortune who per- 
mits his son to consume the season of education in 
Jbunting, shooting, or in frequenting horse-races, &c., 
-defrauds the community of a benefactor and bequeaths 
them a nuisance." 

I will only add, that so much stress did the Atheni- 
ans lay on this matter, that the court of Areopagus was 
empowered to inquire minutely into the private life 
and conduct of every citizen, the profession he folio w- 
•«d, and the manner in which he spent his time, and to 
fpunish delinquency. And one of the most remarkable 
laws of the Egyptians was that of Amasis, which or- 
idained every individual to appear annually before a 
^particular magistrate, and give an account of his pro- 
ifession and the manner in which he acquired his sub- 
««istence. Under this law it was highly penal for any 
<»ne:not to be able to show that he procured his living 
^l>y honest means. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^tUgious EdMoUon .-—Pantmoaiit importance of it— Great eneour* 
agement to ikltlifiiliiefls— Consiata of two brancbea—Precept— 
Example — Children to be regarded and treated ai depraved and 
alienated fVom God— Great use to be made of the Scripturea. 

** And theae worda which I ccHnmatid thee thia day, ahall be in 
thine heart. And tboa shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil' 
dren, and thou shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine hoase^ 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou lieat down, 
and when tboa riaeat np,"-^DeuL vi. 6, 7. 

" Train up a child in the way he ahoald go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.'*— Prov. xzii. 6. 

This is a branch of domestic education, which 
throws all the preceding, important as they are, quite 
into the shade. Comparatirelj considered, it bears 
the same relation to other branches, as ftll ** things 
seen and temporal do, to those which are unseen and 
eternal.** It would be extremely difficult, as I have 
endeavored already to show, to set too high a value 
upon physical and intellectual culture in early life. 
It would be idle to look for the finest specimens of 
agility, strength, hardihood and symmetry, without 
the former ; or of great mental power and maturi- 
ty without the latter. But then of what avail would 
it be, were such a thing possible, to train up a whole 
race of giants, both in stature and intellect, without 
at the same time using the necessary means to bring 
these mighty energies under the control of conscience 
and the word of God ? 
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Of what avail did I say ? Who does not know that 
the elements of brute force, organised bj intelligence, 
without the guards of moral principle, and lashed into 
fary bj the hurricane of passion, are infinitely more 
terrible than the ravages of fire or flood — than the 
blast of the desert or the rocking of the earthquajce. 
So that even if human existence was boi\inded by the 
present world ; if death was an eternal sleep, the hu- 
manizing conservative, gapeming power of religion, 
would be essential, I will not say to the highest per- 
fection and happiness of the species, merely, but to 
the very existence of any tolerable state of human so- 
ciety. 

I do not say, in the fkshionable phrase, that " man it 
ft religious animal," because, in the first place, I con- 
sider it extremely incorrect and derogatory, when 
speaking of his religious susceptibilities, to call him 
&n animal ; and in the next place, because it seems to 
imply, that he is naturally inclined to know, to serve 
and glorify the one living and true God, which t am 
sure is not the case. But although directly the contra- 
ry is true, to wit, that men '< do not like to retain God 
in their knowledge," but at the earliest period of life 
become *' vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart is darkened," still, children are capable not only 
of receiving and retaining religious impressions at a 
very tender age, but of experiencing << the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost." With 
me, it admits not of a doubt, that if parents could be 
brought to act up to the spirit of the passages which I 
have quoted in the commencement of this chapter from 
Moses and Solomon , many more of their children would ^ 
be converted to God in childhood and e^arly youth , 
than are now during their whole lives, " transformed 
into his image." 
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I 

But what is religious education ? Is it i trictly watch- 
ing over the morals of yonr children and keeping them 
from quarreling, swearing, Ijing, pilfering, cheatingi 
drinking and gaming f Is it guarding them against 
the thousand temptations to which they are exposed, 
and training them up in all good moral habits, so as to 
make them honest, respectable and aseful members of 
society? These questions will best be answered by 
asking another, — What is religion f Does it consist 
essentially and radically in a round of moral duties, or 
in the principle from which they proceed ? Is it tern- 
perance, and truth, and integrity, and alms-giying, and 
amiability in all the relations of life, or is it love to 
God and lore to man, flowing out as a stream from the 
fountain, and dividing itself into a thousand beautiful 
and refreshipg little branches ? The gospel is decisive 
on this point. " A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that which is good." True 
religion is both internal and external. A correct defin- 
ition of it includes the heart, the affections and the 
temper, together with all the outward manifestations 
of internal piety and benevolence. Or in other words, 
a truly religious person is so, both in heart and life. 
There may indeed be outward morality, where there 
is no internal holy principle of action — " the form of 
godliness," without the power. But the converse will 
not hold true. There cannot be piety in the heart, 
without its manifesting itself in the life. A good tree 
fciU hring forth good fruit. ^* Whosoever," saith our 
Savior, " drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
it shall be in him a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life." It is a living, overflowing fountaia, 
and not a stagnant pool. 

That, and that alone, therefore, can with propriety 
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be called jt reli^oai education^ .which aima to bring V 
the heart and conscience of the child under the an- / 
pre me control of the Bible — to lead him to believe all 
the truths which it contains, and practice all the duties 
which it inculcates. You may adopt as strict a stan- 
dard of ethics as you will, and you may teach it to 
your children with unwearied assiduity, and you may 
call it a religious education ; but if this is all, if you go 
no deeper, it is a misnomer. It is for the want of at- 
tention to this point, that many parents, I fear, deceive 
themselves. They think they have done all their 
duty when they have lefl the most important part 
undone. They have been cultivating the branches 
and neglecting the root — taking a vast deal of pains to 
make their children good citizens^ but very little, if 
any, to make them good Christians. This is a funda- 
mental oversight ) perhaps I ought to use a stronger 
term and say, that it is a fundamental error — for if not 
corrected, it may prove fatal. The only true and safe 
course is, to teach our children to " fear God, as well 
as to keep his commandments." This is to be done in 
two ways — by precept and by example. 

First, by precept. << Thou shalt talk to them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up." I am aware, that had the great Jewish 
Lawgiver lived in this boasted age, he would have been 
met in limine with the objection, that in giving such a 
charge to heads of families, he was virtually encroach- 
ing upon the sacred and inalienable rights of children. 
We are told that the young ought to be left perfectly 
free to examine and decide for themselves on the all- 
important subject of religion — that this is the surest of 
all methods to form manliness and independence of 
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reli^oufl character, and that to pre-occupy their tender 
minds in the nursery with the hymns and catechisms, 
and Sectarian dogmas, is to abridge the freedom of 
thoaght, and even of choice, to make them bigots, 
rather than liberal and enlightened Christians, ^ow 
that oar children should be taught ultimately to ezam> 
ine and decide for themselves, no one will dispute. It 
is their right and their duty, as soon as they are old 
enough, to << prove all things and hold fast that which 
is good." But these very s'ticklers for free inquiry 
and juvenile independence, in matters of religion, vio> 
late their own rules continually, in things of infinite- 
ly less concernment. They do not think it safe, nor 
right, to allow their little ones to follow their own 
judgment and inclinations for a single day, in regard 
to 'What they shall eat and what they shall drink; 
where they shall go, and what hazards of life and 
health they shall run. They would pronounce any 
parent mad, who should act upon such a principle, and 
for the best of all reasons. Young children have no 
experience. They do not know how to take care of 
themselves. Which of all their toys would they not 
exchange for the glittering blade of a razor ? What 
their appetites most keenly crave may be extremely 
prejudicial to their health, if it is not rank poison. 
Leave them alone only for a few momjents in the | 
house, and they are liable to fall into the fire. Let ■ 
them go out alone, and what is to protect them ftom a , 
thousand dangers ? Now if it is no invasion of their 
natural rights, to restrain and guide them ; to give 
them one kind of fruit and withhold another; to let 
them eat sweet flag and to warn them against the dead- 
ly hemlock ; and in one word, to take care of them 
till they are capable of taking care of themselves, then \ 
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it IB no infringement of their religioat right, to pre-oc- 
cupy their tender minds with pious instruction; to 
teach them what is true, and what is false ; what is 
right, and what is wrong; what God requires, and 
what he forbids. This is nothing more nor less, than 
'< bringing them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord," feeding them first " with milk and then 
with meat," as they are able to bear it, and throwing 
them ultimately upon their own responsibility, that 
their " faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God." 

Besides, it is perfectly idle to talk about leaving 
children to choose their own religion, free from all early 
biases, one way or the other. . It is just as impossible, 
as it is to keep them from contact with the material 
world, or to guard all the finer inlets of sensation, 
against every bias and every preference. Our children 
are creatures of sympathy, of imitation, of emotion, of 
passion, and strong moral and religious sensibilities, 
which we cannot keep in a dormant state if we would. 
They scarcely open their eyes upon the light of life, 
before their characters begin to form. We can leave 
the twig without a touch in the right direction, but if 
we do, we cannot hinder its being bent the torong'Wfij. 
We can very gravely resolve, that we will sow no 
wheat in the field, lest we should interfere with the 
spontaneity of nature, but we cannot prevent the ** ene- 
my from sowing tares." 

Were our children bom in the image of God ; were 
all their moral propensities from the first, perfectly 
holy ; or were they alike indifferent to good and to 
evil ; no more inclined to go wrong than right, to de- 
part from God than to serve him ; and were there no 
bad examples, no temptations in the world, the case 
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would be very different. They might then, perhaptf, 
be safely " lefl to walk in the way of their own hearts." 
And this state of innocence at least, if not of positive 
holiness, is what many parents seem to take for grant- 
ed — otherwise they coald never think it safe to tnirt 
them without the molding hand of religious education. 
But alas, alas, much as we love them ; dear to us as 
our own souls though they be, they are nevertheless 
«* the degenerate plants of a strange vine." " They 
go astray as soon as they are bom.*' If a course of 
religious education is not very early and assiduously 
commenced, other and hostile influences will gain the 
ascei^ency, and then there will be but little hope of 
bring^ t^hem back to " the paths of life.*' 

Man^mtist be regarded and treated as a fallen cres« 
tufe, as prone to evil and not to good, from the com- 
mencement of his being. All the little avenues that 
'open into the ''broad way, which leadeth to destruc- 
tion,'* must be carefully guarded } religious instruction 
must be commenced as early as possible ; '' line must 
be upon line and precept upon precept,** all the means 
yhich God has appointed must be faithfully used, with s 
Rumble reliance upon his blessing, and this is what I 
understand ^ ** training up a child in the way he 
should'go/* to which the promise is annexed, that 
<<when' hdis'pld,-he will not depart from it." The 
infant $iiA may be likened to a garden, when the 
spring is* first heralded by the sweet notes of the blue- 
bird and the robin. Then is the .time for turning up 
the soil, and casting in the seed. Ton may neglect 
both, if you will, under the notion, that it is scarcely 
treating the mind fairly, to pre-occupy the ground witb 
vegetables of your own choice, however wholesome or 
nutritious, or alter the good seed is planted, yon may 
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leave, it to take its ehance with twitch* j^raM, pij^-weed, 
out-worma and yellow-baga ; but if you do, you will, 
as the season advances, find the whole product '* nigh 
unto cursing, whose end is to be burned." Beware, 
lest by your negleet, you treasure up against a future 
day, remorse like that which must have wrung the 
hearts of the parents of the young man, an account 
of whose melancholy death, I here subjoin. 

Sometime ago, a vessel wrecked in the pass from 
Scotland to London, had on board tf youth who was the 
son of professing christians. They anxiously awaited 
his arrival, instead of coming, they received the mel- 
ancholy intelligence, of his death. To some ques- 
tions, put by them to the surviving mate, as to whether 
he spoke of them and what were his feelings in the 
prospect of death, they received the following heart- 
rending account. During five hours of suspense, be- 
fore we were dashed upon the rocks, all he exclaimed 
was, " O cruel parents, you have brought me up for 
the present life, but said nothing to me about eternity V* 

If in all the duties of life, '< wisdom is profitable to 
direct," it is pre-eminently so in this most difficult and 
important branch of domestic education. The bring- 
ing up of our children, ** in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord," involves so many of the most pre- 
cious interests of time, as well as the infinitely higher 
interests of eternity, and requires so much self-consis- 
tency, so much discretion, so much watchfulness and 
perseverance, adorned with piety so ardent, so cheerful 
and so winning, that any parent may well exclaim, 
*< Who is sufficient for these things ?" At the fame 
time, how encouraging the promise, ** If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask it of God, who giveth to all men 

liberally and upbraideth not." 

13 
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' In leaving hit dying charge to parents, ** These 
words which 1 command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart, and thoa shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, the great Jewish Lawgiver placed relig- 
ious education in the foreground of parental duties, and 
gave the Law of the Lord to heads of families, as the 
basis of all their instructions, " Thou shalt talk to them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up." The meaning cannot b^, that they 
should make religion the exclusive theme of conversa- 
tion and instruction in their families, but that instead of 
being made a secondary object, or being introduced only 
on the Sabbath, and at their great religions festivals, it 
should be a familiar topic of discourse at all times ; so 
that the rising generation should be in no more danger 
of forgetting the God of their fathers, or their duty to 
tlove and obey him, than of forgetting those who had 
literally ** nourished and brought them up as child- 
ren." 

Now it will not be questioned, that religious educa- 
tion is as important in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty, after Christ, as it was in the 
year one thousand four hundred and fifly-one, before 
Christ ; nor that Christian parents are as strongly ob- 
ligated to train up their households in the fear of God, 
as Jewish parents were ; nor that the former are as 
much bound to take the Old and New Testaments -as 
the latter were, to take the Law of Moses for their 
text-book. The Bible is the Christian father*s and 
mother's oracle. In all their religious teaching, the 
ultimate and authoritative appeal must be to the Scrip- 
tures. They may avail themselves of other helps. 
Many have written largely, and some have written ez- 
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Ivemelj well on this branch of domestic edacation ; 
and we are greatly in fault, if we do not profit by their 
suggestions. But there is no book like the Word of 
God, to instruct and aid us in our duties to the ^' child- 
ren whom he hath given us." Indeed, other books are 
of no authority whatever, on the great questions of 
morals and religion, any further than they are based 
upon the Bible, and coincide with it. They may be 
written with great ability, and be very correct as far 
as they go. But if they trip in their definitions of 
virtue and piety ; if they hold up superficial and inad- 
equate views of human depravity ; if, in short, they 
do not come fully into the spirit of the sacred writers,, 
in regard to the elementary principles of religious ed* 
ucation, they are so far from being safe guides, or even 
helps to parents, that if followed, they will most surely 
lead them astray. Besides, while many heads oT fam- 
ilies have not the means of purchasing any of the 
standard works on Christian education, however cor* 
rect or valuable they may be, the Bible, the only di- 
vine and unerring standard, is in the hands of all, or 
is always to be had, ** without money and without 
price," by those, if any there are, who cannot purchase 
the invaluable treasure. 

Of the paramount value of the Scriptures, consid- 
ered simply as a family reading book, I have given my 
thoughts in another place. I shall now suppose the 
parent to take it up in his family, as the priceless rev- 
elation of the mind and will of God ; and not only to 
put it into the hands of his children, for *^ a light to 
their feet and a lamp to their path," but constantly to 
appeal to it, as the standard of truth and duty, in all 
his religious teaching. As in courts of civil and crimv 
inal jurisdiction, the duty of the judges is not to make 
the law, but to ^pound it, «o it is with heads of fami- 
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lieg. God is the eupreme leg^ttlator. The Bihle ii oar 
statute book. Whatever authority we rightfully exer- 
cise as parents, is a delected authority. The le|ifiti- 
mate province of our leaminj^ and skill is expository, 
and our duty lies in applying^ the law to the reason 
and the consciences of out children. In one respect, 
a Christian parent of the humblest pretensions, has a 
decided advantage over the highest judicial authority 
in the land. The law, by which they are bound to gov- 
ern themselves, is more or less imperfect, as all human 
legislation must be ; and it maybe essentially wrong 
in principle ; but the " law of the Lord," which As is to 
expound and apply is perfect. . It is not only technical- 
ly clear and explicit, but morally and infallibly right. 
To make my thoughts on this subject as familiar and 
practical as I can, let me clothe them in the language 
of advice, to the heads of a young and rising family. 
You wish to '' train up your children, in the way in 
which they should go," and " your heart's desire and 
prayer to God for them is, that they might be saved." 
First, then, consider how great and difficult the task 
is, upon which you enter — how prone they are to go 
astray, and how many snares and temptations lie in 
their path. Next, look up to God in fervent prayer, 
for wisdom and grace ; for the teaching of his Holy 
Spirit, and for his blessing upon all your endeavors. 
Then, as soon as ever your precious and immortal lit- 
tle charge becomes capable of direct religious instruc- 
tion, bring out the Bible. ** I have told you already," 
you will say, *^ of the great God who made you and 
me, and everything above us and around us — that he 
gives us all our good things — that though we cannot 
see him, he sees us every moment, as well in the dark 
night as in the sunshine ; and that if we love him and 
mind what he says, he will love us and blest us. Now 
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this is God's book. He knew how much we should 
want it, and he gave it to us, to teach us a great many 
things, which we never should have found out in any 
other way. When I read the Bible to you, or when 
you read it to me, or alone, remember, that it is just 
as if God spoke to you, with his own mouth, for it is 
all from him. Now you see, it is a large book, and will 
take you a long time to read it through. It is worth 
more than all the other books in the world ; because 
God told Moses and other good men just what to write, 
and this is the only book which he has ever given us, 
or ever will." 

<' We have not time to read much of it now ; but 
let us open it, and as we turn over the leaves, I will 
just touch upon some thipgs which God says. Here, 
in the very beginning, he tells us about the creation, 
how all things were made in six days, and man was 
created in his own image, that is, good and holy like 
himself. Then, very soon, he tells us how our first pa- 
rents disobeyed him, and were turned out of the beau- 
tiful garden, and how all their children became wicked 
— then, how along time ailer, he drowned all the world 
but one family — how wicked mankind became again 
after the flood — how God burnt up some of their cities, 
with fire and brimstone-' how he called Abraham, and 
loved Joseph, and sent his plagues upon Egypt, and led 
the children of Israel through sea and through the wil* 
demess — how he wrote his l&w on two tables of stone 
at Mount Sinai, and rained down bread forty years 
from heaven to feed them — how he blessed them when 
they obeyed him, and how dreadfully he wasted them 
with his plagues when they would not keep his com* 
mandments — how many good kings and wicked kings 
reigned over them — what a magnificent temple they 

13» 
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bnilt — how it was destroyed and how their enemies 
carried them away from their own country to die in 
hard bondage. This is the Old Testament.*' 

*^ Now let us turn over to the New. . Here God tells 
US of much more wonderful things, than any which I 
have mentioned yet — how he sent down his own Bon 
Jesus Christ from Heaven — how he was found at first 
a helpless babe in a manger — how he grew up — how 
he went about doing good — ^feeding the hungry, teach- 
ing the ignorant, healing the sick, opening the eyes 
of the blind, and raising the dead— how the Jews hat- 
ed him and persecuted him and finally nailed him to 
a cross and left him to die there — how he rose from the 
dead and went back to heaven, and ** ever liveth to 
make intercession." 

I do not suppose that you will follow this course ez- 
detlyf when you first show ^e Bible to your children ; 
but I am sure, that something like it is extremely well 
calculated to arrest their attention, •excite their curi* 
osity, and prepare the way for a profitable perusal of 
its divinely illuminated pages. What a field of in- 
struction does it open for months, and even years, in 
the happy family circle. << Come my children," yoa will 
say, '' we have just been reading a very entertaining 
book, written by a wise and good man, but now let us 
.hear what God says." So you Will then gather them 
about you, and go over the history of the creatiou, 
with suitable comments at one sitting^-^the temptation 
and fall of our parents at another — the general deluge 
at another — the building of Babel and the confnsion of 
tongues at another, and so on, from week to week, and 
month to month, dividing the sacred narrative into 
«hort portions, so as never to fatigue your little audi- 
tors, till you have gone over all the more interesting 
parts of both Testaments, and the impression is indel- 
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ibiy made upon their minds, that they hare all the 
while been listening to the voice of God, and not of a 
man. When you come to the Gospels, you cannot be 
too anxious to have them get right views of the char- 
«cter of Christ — of his life, and preaching, and mira- 
<cles— of the great design of his coming into the world 
— of his dying for sinners, and of their oton sinfulness 
"and consequent need of his atoning blood. It does 
not admit of a doubt, that by the adoption and carry- 
ing out of a' course of religious instruction something 
like this, children would treasure up a great amount 
of divine knowledge at a very tender age ; that the 
foundation would be laid for daily appeals to the word 
of God on all the great moral questions that can arise 
In the course of their education, and that early con- 
versions would be greatly multiplied. When we talk 
to our children of the being and attributes of God ; of 
his power, of his love, of his anger, and teach them to 
pray to him, and to think of him as always present, they 
want to be referred to visible symbols of his power, and 
wisdom, and goodness. While, therefore, we point 
them to the heavens, the work of his fingers, the moon 
and stars which he hath ordained, if we can bring 
them to feel, (not convince them merely,) but bring 
them habitually to /eeZ, that the Bible is as truly in- 
sj^ired, as the world was created, and that it is as much 
a symbol of his presence to us, as a pillar of a cloud 
and of fire was to the Israelites in the wilderness, w^ 
shall gain an advantage in their religious education 
which nothing else can ever afford us. It being once 
and forever settled, between the parent and his chil- 
dren, that there is, a perfect standard of right and 
wrong always at hand, to which he can bring them, 
and from which there is no appeal, the w6rk is half ac- 
complished and what remains is comparatively easy. 



CHAPTER X. 

Religioui Edtuation >-The ten Commandments — The Golden 
Rule— Evangelical Catechism— Dr. Watts*— The Westminster 
Assembly's. 

The Bible is the universal family statute book. If, 
in the absence of the Scriptures, we might have been 
aided a little in educating our children, by the Law of 
Nature, so inadequate are its teachings and sanctions 
to the exigencies of an apostate race of beings — so 
dim is the twilight by which we must have read it, 
that at the very best we should have been lef^ in great 
doubt and perplexity on the most momentous questions 
of parental duty. But with the << statutes of the Lord" 
in our hands, we have nothing to complain of, and in- 
deed, nothing more to wish for. The ten command- 
mentSf had we nothing else, are worth infinitely more 
in a Christian family, than a thousand volumes of 
moral rules and essays would be, resting on mere hu- 
man authority, though that were the highest authority 
in the world. The truth of this remark will be best 
illustrated by a few simple references to the two tables 
of the law. 

For example, — ^your little son brings home and ut- 
ters 'a profane expression, which he caught from the 
mouth of some wicked boy at school, or on the play 
^round^ and yoa are equally astonished and shocked 
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io hear it. What now is your first duty ? You can 
hardly hesitate a moment^ for you have got the law of 
hea?en upon your table. You direct the child to fol- 
low you at once into your room, and when you are 
alone 'you reverently open the Bible before him. " My 
dear child, whose law is this } " « It is God's law." 
" Wl^at was that wicked 'word which you spoke just 
now, and where did you*leam it.^" No answer. 
" Come here, my son, and let us sefe what God says 
about swearing, in the third commandment. TTiou 
shalt not take th^ name of the Lord thy God in vatn, 
for the Lord toill not hold him guiltless that tdketh his 
name in vain. Now you have broken this command, 
ment, and God is angry with you. I cannot bear to 
think of it ; but what can I do, what can you do to 
obtain his pardon? ' Will he ever forgive you.^ O 
yes, he will, for the sake of Christ, if you sincerdly 
repent — if you are heartily sorry for your sin, and are 
resolved never to take his name in vain any more. We 
must kneel down and pray ior his forgiveness, and you 
must never let another such wicked word escape from 
your lips." There are not many children but would re- 
member such a scene for years, and be yery reluctant 
to pass through it a second time. 

Take another case. It is the duty of " remembering 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy,'* which you wish to 
impress upon the mind of your child, in view of some 
recent transgression ? Bring him directly to the di- 
vine standard — to the fourth section of the moral law. 
Open the Bible and let God speak to him. ** You see, 
my child, this is God*s day, and not yours. Now if 
you play, or stroll abroad over the fields and groves, or 
read books which would hardly be proper on any day 
of the week, you break God's holyx law, and expose 
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yourself to a dreadful punishment. It may eome in 
this world ; it certainly will .in the nezt, except yet 
repent." By thus holding the attention of your sonto 
the pointy for a few moments, you will bring him to 
confess and to feel, that he has done wrong. And 
when he is a^ain tempted to break the Sabbath, he will, 
as it were, hear the voice of God rebuking him, oujt of 
the Bible. This will, in all ordinary cases, do more to 
restrain him, than anything else. , When you speak by 
your own authority, though he loves you, he knows 
that the command comes from a man : but when God 
speaks in his law, if you have taught him right, he 
feels that the question is settled forever. In the 
thoughtlessness of childhood, and urged on by tempta* 
tion, he may fall into the same sin again ; but stilly 
the voice will ring in his ears, <' Remember the Sab-' 
bath day to keep it holy.*' 

Again : has your child been guilty of willful disobe* 
dience f Has he neglected to do what you required of 
him, or gone off and done something which you had 
expressly forbidden ? It may or may not be your duty 
to chastise him. This will depend upon the circum* 
stances of the case. But whatever else you do, fail 
not to bring the fifth commandment to bear upon hit 
conscience. " Here it is my dear child — Honor tkf 
father and thy mother j that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Now 
to disobey your parents, is to dishonor them. This yoa 
have done, and in doing it, you see you have broken 
God's holy law. We can forgive you, but that will not 
lessen your guilt, nor procure forgiveness from your 
heavenly Father. You must repent and do so no more." 
Appeals like these, solemnly reiterated, as occasion ; 
may require, will, by the blessing of God, do more to 
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establrah your authority, than anything, yea, than 
eyery thing which yon can do besideM. 

So if your child has in an evil hour, tod under 
Btrong temptation, been guilty of pilfering ; as taking 
fruit from a garden or an orchard, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the owner ) it is infinitely impor- 
tant that he should be checked in the yery beginning 
of a course which has brought thousands to punish- 
ment and ruin. In such a case, you can hardly make 
too serious a matter of the crime, nor spend too much 
time in imprinting the guilt upon his memory and his 
conscience. And here, as in all other cases, ^ your 
main reliance must be upon the Bible. Especially 
must you solemnly arraign the culprit upon the eighth 
commandments. Taking the law of God in one hand, 
lead him by the other into a retired room, where you 
will be liable to no interruption. There lay open the 
statute and read, Thou skaU not steal. Explain its 
meaning in language which he can perfectly under- 
stand ^ and show him how he has violated it. The 
yalue of the property may haye been very trifling, to 
be sure ; but it was thievishly taken, and that is what 
constitutes the guilt, whether the article stolen be 
worth a cent, or a hundred dollars. However urgent 
your business may be, take time — take time enough-^ 
take as much as if you had nothing else in the world to 
do. Dwell upon the cnminality of the act, as a sin 
against God, who saw it, and is always present. If it 
is not the first offence, and you feel constrained to pun- 
ish the child, let him see that you do it with the great- 
est reluctance and sorrow ; and before you dismiss him, 
while he kneels down by your side, intercede with God 
to bring him to repentance and forgive him. 
Such is the use which we are bound to make of th^ 
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Moral Law, in the religious edttcation of oar childrei. 
Every duty which God requires, and eyery sin whick 
they commiti falls under some one of the ten command- 
ments ; all of which ought to be early and indeliblj 
committed to memory, by every child ; and to be so 
familiarly appealed to by cYery parent, that the author- 
ity of the infinite Lawgiver may never, for an hour, 
be lost sight of. 

But although the decalogue is a sort of epitome of 
the whole Bible, it is not to be taken as a substitute. 
Duties, temptations, motives to obedience, warnings, 
threatenings and promises, are presented in an infinite 
variety of aspects, throughout the Scriptures, to aid us 
in " bringing up our children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord." But here } have room for only a 
few very brief references and illu8trati9ns. 

. You will be anxious, as a matter of course, to guard 
your children against all the bland ishmepts of intem- 
perance ; and how can you so effectually enforce your 
exhortations, as by appealing to the word of God ? 
Turn, for example, to the 23d chapter of Proverbs and 
read, while they listen: — Who hath woef Who hath 
sorrow 9 Who hath contentions ? Who hath hahblings f 
Who hath wounds without cause f Who hath rednest 
of eyes f They that tarry long at the wine : they that 
go to seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon the wint 
when it is red, and vihen it giveth its color in the cupif 
when it moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. Other passages 
will readily occur to you, in which the guilt and awful 
doom of the intemperate are portrayed in the most ap- 
palling language. How can you spend an occasional 
half hour more profitably, than in reading and com- 
menting upon such passages ? Let me repeat a re- 
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mark here, which for sabstance has been made already 
-^that there is nothing like Tkus saith (he Lord, to im- 
press the mitads of the young where they have been 
rightly trained, and to keep them ** back from presump- 
tuous sins." 

Perhaps there is no sin, to which children are so 
early and so strongly inclined 9a falsehood. The Psalm- 
ist seems to have hifd this ruinous propensity in his 
eye, when he said, " They go astray as soon as they 
are born, speaking lies." Many Christian parents 
have been exceedingly tried on this point, and in some 
cases, have found it next to impossible, to break up 
the habit. Every one will feel, however, that it fkust 
be done, cost what it will. Perhaps th6re is no 6ne 
fault of early childhood, which calls for the rod so 
often as this. But we have no reason to expect that 
the rod alone will cure it — nor that any representa- 
tion s we can make of the disgrace, and other teiiipbral 
evils of lyings will be eJBTectual. It must be treated ite 
a sin against God, and a very grdat sin too. To'Ahow 
in what light he regards it, and how a#fully be will 
punish it, must have recourse to the ** Law atid'the 
testimony." Perhaps this cannot be more effeCtuBlly' 
done than by putting the Bible into hands of the dhild, 
solemnly reminding him, that it is the word of God ; 
and requiring him to read aloud such passages tk th& 
following : '* f e shall not steal ndr lie, onfe to ahother.'^ 
<< The mouth that speakieth lies shall be stopped.*^ 
" He that speaketh lies shall perish." << L'ifi%g lips 
are an abomination to the Lord." << A righteous man 
hateth lies ; but a wicked man is loathsome and eometh 
to shame." Especiany and above all, that tremendona 
denunciation by the mouth of the Apostle John— <' But 
the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominabl*^ and 
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murderers, and all liars shall kave their part in the 
lake, which burnetk toith fire and brimstone. 

1 might go on to show how anger, pride, envy, and 
every evil passion^ to which children are prone, should 
be rebuked, as it were out of " the mouth of the Lord," 
by direct and solemn appeals to his *' lively oracles.*' 
But I hasten to glance at the inestimable value of 
" Our Savior's Golden Rule," in the religious educa- 
tion of a family. All things whatsoever ye would thai 
men should do to you do ye even so to them. The sim- 
plicity, brevity and comprehensiveness of this rule, 
have justly excited the admiration of the wise and 
good, in all ages. It is adapted to the tenderest, as 
well as the most mature capacities ', and is applicable 
to every possible condition of human life. No man is 
above it and no child is below it. It is the very first 
moral rule, I believe, which children are capable of un- 
derstanding, for the regulation of their own desires 
and actions. One child has two apples, and his little 
brother has none. Instead of requiring him to give 
up one of them, just bring him to the golden rule, 
which I shall suppose you have taught him to re- 
peat, before he could speak plain : << What would 
you wish your brother to do if he had two apples 
and you had none ?" He knows perfectly well, 
and cheerfully gives up one of them.' Or, little^ 
A. has wrested a favorite whip or top from little B. 
because he was the strongest. << How is this," you 
will ask, ^' you know the top does not belong to you, 
but to your brother ; and yet you have taken it away 
fVom him .'* Have you forgotten ihe golden rule f Had 
it been your top, and had he been the oldest and strong- 
est boy^ would you have been willing to have had him 
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erve you, as you have served him ?** He is conscious • 
that he should not ; and it requires but little tact in the 
management of children, to make him confess it. Or, 
one child has got angry and struck another. He is 
called up. " Have\you done as you would be done 
by ? You have hurt him, and would you not have com- 
plained if he had struck you ? Would you be willing 
now, to have him return the blow, and hurt you just 
as much ?^' He feels the. force of the appeal ; and if 
you make as serious a matter of it as you ought, 
be will not be likely to forget it. So in a thousand 
other cases, which actually arise in every young fam- 
ily. Thei^e is hardly a day in the whole year, but that 
a parent might bring up and apply the golden rule^ to 
the greatest advantage. Ther^e is not a rising family 
in the land, in which it might not be made far more'po- 
tent, than the severest pains and penalties by which 
many strive in vain to coerce the wills, and mold the 
characters of their children. But as I may have oc- 
casion again to revert to this topic, when I come to 
speak of the education of conscience, I shall pur- 
sue it no further at present. 

The daily use of the Bible, in the religious education 
of children, need not exclude from the fire-side those ad 
mirable little helps called catechisms, which have always 
found a welcome in pious families. Indeed, even pa- 
rent of high Biblical attainments could hardly do with- 
out them ; so important is their helpfulness and guid- 
.ance in the great majority of cases, that but few writers 
who have delighted and instructed mankind by the re- 
sults of their studies, have conferred greater benefit? 
upon the church, than the authors of condensed evan- 
gelical catechisms. It has ever appeared to me, that 
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I • 

those persons wlv^ indulj^e themselyes in the unquali- 
fied condemnation of creeds and catechisms, scarcely 
know " what they say, nor whereof they aflSrm." To 
place these humafi compends, on a level with the word 
of God, as articles of our own faith, or as materials 
for the instruction of our children, would certainly be 
wrong. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, are the only authoritative standard. Our ulti- 
mate appeal, in all cases, is to the Bible. Should any 
one ofier us a compendium drawn up by the most 
learned and pious man, or body of men in the world, 
as equally binding upon our consciences, with the 
scriptures, it lyould be our duty to reject it. And 
as it is not supposable, that any human formula can be 
perfectly free from ambiguity and mistake, our only 
safety is, in habitui^l references to the Divii^e Standard, 
on every difficult point. 

Bu^ to pall uppn us to throw away all creeds and 
catechisms, ^Qcause they are noiinspirfid/is like exhort- 
ing us to dismiss all our ministers, and live without 
preaching ^ because they are not inspired. And to be 
consistent, these ultra reformers ought, not only to dis- 
ciM:'d eyery religious book, except the Bible from their 
families, but to put the Bible into the hands of their 
children, without one word of comment or explana- 
tion ; — for surely they will not claim, that they them- 
selves are any more inspired to expound the word of 
Crod, than were the authors of the Church Catecliism, 
or the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. We re- 
spect our religious teachers, and look to them for in- 
struction from the pulpit, and welcome them into our 
families, because we believe them to be honest and 
good men; and because their dally study of the Scrip- 
tures qualifies them, as pastors, to feed us and our 
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fjbildren " with knowledge and underatandingr.'* We 
do not look upon them as infaUiblej nor would they 
consent to be so regarded by any of their people. 
Hence their frequent exhortations, ** search the Scrip- 
tures/' study the Bible, that your << faith may not stand 
in the wisdom of men but in the power of God.*' And 
so with our catechisms. 

Should it be said, that no confession of faith, or cat- 
echism, can be placed on the same gound as the Chris- 
tian ministry, which exists and exercises its sacred 
functions, under a special divine appointment, my an- 
swer is, that these helps may nevertheless, not only 
be lawful, but exceedingly useful. Not to insist, as I 
might, that a creed, or a catechism, drawn up with 
great care by one or more men of eminent moral worth 
and distinguished Biblical learning, is quite as likely 
to be correct, as the weekly instructions of ordinary 
ministers, it is certainly very convenient, to have in 
oar hands a condensed and connected abstract of sacred 
truth, for our own private use in studying the Scrip- 
tures, and to aid us in teaching our children. This 
last, is the proper use of family catechisms. We want 
them, not as substitutes for the Bible — not as of equ«l 
authority with the Sacred Records, nor in fact, as of 
any independent authority at all ; but as little text- 
books, to assist our children in the study and better un- 
derstanding of God's Holy Word. 

What catechisms, then, are best adapted to family 
use? It is obvious, that very much depends upon a 
judicious selection, and every enlightened Christian 
parent will be guided in his choice, by a regard to eor-» 
rectness of sentiment, and adaptation to the age and 
capacities of his children. The infant's mind, as well 
as its body, requires more simple aliment, than \t wUl 
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three, or fbnr yetn later. The oatechiem, therefore, 
which the older children ure learning and reciting, 
would be too heayy a tax, both apon ita memory and 
itfl comprehension. Sach an one as Dr. Watt's, for in- 
fiuDt minds, is the best. But it is equally true on the 
other hand, though it is a truth often overlooked in this 
age of extreme simplification, (I was going to say of ex- 
treme iaby nmplidhff) that the first catechism in the 
nursery ought to be laid aside, as soon as the child be- 
eoraes capable of comprehending more elevated 
thoughts and language. It may have been the fiiult of 
Christian parents, fifty or a hundred years ago, that 
their catechetical instructions were above the compre- 
hension of their children, at the tenderestage : indeed, 
I belie ?e it was ; but I am quite sure, that the prevail- 
ing fault of these times lies in the opposite extreme. 
The great anxiety to bring down every word and idea, 
to the level of infant minds, induces too many to keep 
everything still upon the same level, when the cat- 
echumens ought to be steadily rising, and to be furnish- 
ed with the appropriate means of " increasing in the 
knowledge of God, and of Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent." 

in calling the particular attention of heads of fiunil- 
ies, to that admirable compendium of Christian 4oc- 
trine, the Westminster Shorter Catechism, I do not 
mean to speak disparagingly of the catechisms of those 
«vanf elioal Christians, who dissent from some of its 
statements ; but only to express my own admiration of 
it, as the most lucid, guarded and comprehensive epi- 
tome of Bible troth, which I have ever seen ; and as 
in my judgment, the best family manual, that the wis- 
dom and piety of any body of uninspired men, has 
ever jet given to the church. And however the advo- 
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cateB of other creeds, may differ from me in opinion, I 
cannot well see how any of the enlightened members 
of that very large body of Christians, Presbyterian 
and Congregational, who embrace the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, can dissent. A brief reference to 
the history of the origin and adoption of our Shorter 
Catechism, will, if I do not greatly mistake, enhance 
its value in the estimation of pious and candid minds. 
^* It was felt," says Dr. fielfrage, in his Exposition 
of this unrivaled compend, ^* by Uie leading men in 
the struggle with superstition and arbitrary power, in 
the seventeenth century, that a scheme of doctrine, 
church government and worship, pure and scriptural, 
would be a most excellent means of establishing the 
rights for which they were contending, and forming 
the virtues by which freedom is blessed. It was with 
this view, that the Westminster Assembly was con- 
vened ', and that its proceedings were honored with 
the countenance of the first and best men in the land 
—the first in influence, and the best in true worth." 
All parties are constrained in fairness and candor to 
admit, that this Assembly was composed of men of 
distinguished talents, learning, piety and ministerial 
abilities. Mr. Baxter, who knew the greater part ef 
them well, saye that the Christian world, since the 
4ayB of the Apostles, never had a Synod of more ex- 
cellent divines^ The Assembly was convened in 1643, 
tod was composed of one hundred and fiocn^y^ns di- 
vines, or presbyters, tidrty lay assessors, and jive oott- 
missioners from Scotland. It sat more than Jivs years 
4nd a half. While the Confession of Faith was under 
disonesioa, it was reduced to the Larger and Shorter 
Cateeliisms, by able committees; and both these 
*^§ovfm ^ MMind words ** were, aAeri»ffef«l ezamiaa* 
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tion, solemnly sanctioned by the Assembly. They 
were presented for approval to the House of Commoni 
towards the close of 1647, and sanctioned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1648. 

Our Puritan ancestors brought the Shorter Catechism 
along with them across the ocean, and laid it on the 
same shelf with the family Bible. They taught it dil- 
igently to their children , every Sabbath day; and 
while that was to be read through in course, this was 
to be committed to memory, at a very early period of 
childhood. Within the last thirty years, the catechism 
has been gradually falling into neglect, and has been 
to a great extent displaced in pious families, by simpler, 
and in too many cases extremely superficial substitutes. 
The common objection is, not to the system of doc- 
trines which it inculcates ; but that they are above the 
comprehension of children at the tender age, when it 
used to be committed and recited. This objection pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption, that it is no advantage to 
learn anything earlier than it can be fully understood. 
Is this a correct view of the matter ? 

Admitting for argument's sake, (and only for argu- 
ment's sake,) that the Assembly's Catechism is quite 
above the capacities of a child, in his seventh or 
eighth year, is the time thrown away, which is reqnis- 
ite to commit and recite the whole corrtectly ? Why 
may not the memory be exercised and improved in this 
way, as well as any other ? Do you say, that the stady ' 
is so extremely dry and tininteresting, as to prejudice \ 
the mind of the child, not only against the catechism, i 
but against the truth itself? What then will you do i 
with the alphabet ? Nothing can be dryer, or more * 
unintelligible to a child, than A. B. C. ; and will yon ^ 
refrain from teaching it, for fear of prejudicing him ' 
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against the apelling-book, and making him hate learn- 
ing as long as be lives ? The elements and rules of 
grammar too, — how can your children ever become ac- 
quainted with them, if you are to teach nothing bat 
what they can comprehend at the moment ? What 
dues the boy, who sits down and sweats and says over 
hie, haCf hoc, know of the use and application of all 
this jabbering? And yet to think ot making him a 
Latin scholar without these, to him unmeaning initia- 
tory exercises, would be like attempting to learn him 
to swim, without ever taking him into the water. 

In these and a hundred other cases which might be 
mentioned, the question is not whether our children 
perfectly comprehend their lessons at the time ; but 
whether the subject is of sufficient importance to en- 
gage their attention ; and whether what they are now 
treasuring up in their memories, will be of su^eient 
use hereafter, to pay for the time and trouble of the 
acquisition. Apply this test to the Shorter Catechism. 
Tour objection to it is, that your children cannot un- 
derstand it. But are the doctrines which it embraces, 
the true and fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and 
are they expressed in fewer and better words and 
definitions, than in any other summary with which you 
are acquainted ? ^If this is your deliberate opinion, 
ought you not early to store the memories of your 
children with these precious truths, so that if when, 
as they advance towards maturity, their atten- 
tion is arrested by the Spirit of God, they may have 
one of the richest treasures, that ever human wisdom 
and industry accumulated, to draw from? For my- 
self, though I confess with shame, that when my 
mother used to give me my little task, and teach me 
The chief end of man, I would gladly have been ezcus- 
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ed from both, and wondered what good they could 
ever do me ; I subsequently found abundant cause to 
be thankful for her fidelity and perseverance. I was 
astonished when I began to read the Bible seriously, 
and to collect and arrange its doctrines, to find what 
a fund of definitions and' important scriptural truths I 
had got treasured up for the occasion. This, I doubt 
not, accords with the experience of thousands, who 
like myself once loathed the Assembly *s Catechism. 
And how delightful is it to hear, as we sometimes do, 
the aged disciple, just on the verge of heaven, repeat- 
ing with 'thrilling interest, and feasting his soul upon 
the definitions oi justification, adoption, sanctification^ 
and the like, which three quarters of a century before, 
were imprinted indelibly upon his memory in the nur- 
sery. 

If then it were true, as some believe and object, that 
the Westminster Catechism is entirely above the com- 
prehension of young children, a portion of their time 
might be most profitably employed in committing it to 
memory. But is it true ? Are not many of the ques- 
tions so admirably and lucidly propounded and answer- 
ed, as to make it easy for an intelligent Christian pa- 
rent to explain, ttid bring them down to a very early 
comprehension ; and is it not better to leave something 
for the parent to do, and for the child to study and try 
to understand, than to excuse the one from all respon- 
sibility in teaching, and put off the other with those 
prepared dilutions and simplifications, which none but 
the merest infant can be kept upon, without great *and 
lasting injury. 



CHAPTER XL 

The Sabbath! — Its requirements to be enforced — Its probibitionii 
to be guarded — Children to be kept within doors — To attend 
public worship— To sit with their parenis in the house of God 
— To be instructed in the fkmily. 

I HATE already, in commenting^ upon the Decalogue, 
dluded to the Fourth Commandment, as the au- 
thoritative standard of appeal in our families, with re- 
gard to the observance and sanctification of the Sab- 
bath. What then is the Sabbatical law, and how is 
it to be administered in the religious education of 
>hildren ? If, as has been oflen, and I am sure truly 
laid, the Christian Sabbath is essential, not only to the 
prosperity of the church, but to the very existence of 
' pure and undefiled religion, in the world, it follows 
18 a matter of course, that children cannot be brought 
ip in the fear of God, without its restraining and hal- 
0wed influences. They must not only be taught, but 
ui far as parental authority can reach, be required to 
' Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy." Pa- 
tents are so far from having a right to put any secular 
l^bor upon them, on the Lord's day, that they are 
Iblemnly bound to keep them from it. The language 
>f the command on this point, is too explicit to be mis- 
mderstood. << In it, thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
lor thy son, nor thy daughter ; neither in the field, nor 
;he shop, nor the ware-house, nor the factory, 
lor the mill — not to gather and secure the most 
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precious fruits of the earth, in the most critical 
season, even — for '^ in earing time and in harvest shall 
thou rest." The parent who allows his sons to work 
under any circumstances on the Sabbath, sins most 
grievously, not only against God, but against them, 
likewise : for when they have once overleaped the 
sacred barrier, what shall hinder them from habitually 
trampling upon the divine institution, as they quicken 
their steps down the ** broad way, which leadeth to de- 
struction ?" 

But the spirit of the fourth commandment, goes 
much further than this. It " forbiddeth the omission 
or careless performance of the duties required, and the 
profaning the day by idleness, or doing that which is 
in itself sinful, or by unnecessary thoughts, words or 
works, about worldly employments and recreations." 
We are bound, therefore, while we spend some part of 
every Lord's day in teaching our children the great 
principles and duties of religion, to watch over them 
from morning till night — to know where they are and 
as far as practicable, how they are employed; and to 
restrain them from whatever is inconsistent with the 
design of the sacred institution. I know it is extreme- 
ly difficult to arrest perpetual motion, in the nurserj, 
even for a few minutes ; and it seems as if some in 
dulgence of locomotion, within restricted limits, ought 
to be granted to very young children. They cannot 
sit still all day, if they would. The ever sparkling! 
spontaniety of nature, will assert its prerogative over 
their little frames. But then, I hold, that there ought 
to be a very great difference, even in the nursery, be- 
tween the Sabbath and other days of the week. Chil- 
dren of two or three years old can be restrained, &nJ 
it does them no hurt, to intermit their noisy frolick^ 
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•one day in seven. They enjoy themselves so mnch 
the more, when the restraint is taken off; and tp b^ 
oflen called upon, when they are getting rude, to re* 
j>eat that beauiifui little couplet, — 

*' I must not work, I must not play. 
Upon God's holy 8abbatb day," 

ibafl a powerful tendency to imprint a sacredness upon 
their memories, which I believe is rarely, if ever ob- 
literated. 

As for the older children, they ought not only to be 
confined within doors, but to be kept still, and to be 
employed as mnch of the time as they can be, without 
I'eal weariness, in reading the Bible and other suitable 
religious books, and m receiving oral instruction. If 
jou give tfiBm an inch, tkey will take an ell. If you 
-allow them to go out in the morning or after the pub- 
lic exercises of the day to tcalky they will play, or at 
any ratey it will be setting a bad example to other chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. If yuu permit them to 
spend much time in the garden, they will, in one way 
or another take liberties, which if yon saw them, you 
could not but disapprove. If you send your boys off 
a mile or two, on Sabbath morning, to salt your sheep 
or young cattle, you must not expect that they will 
think there can be any harm in stopping to pick ber- 
ries, or in amusing themselves with other boys, whom 
they may happen to meet on the way ; i^nd if they 
should rob orchards and do other mischief, how can 
yon wonder at it ? 

It may be a question with some parents, how early 
it is best to take their children along with them to the 
house of God. I would not advise 'them, habitually 
to carry their infants in their arms << to meeting," be- 
cause it can be of nd possible advantage to the children, 
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wid may give much distarbance to the congregntiou. 
At the same time, I never could find it in my heart to 
chide a pious mother, who, hungering for the bread of 
life, comes occasionally with her babe, because there 
is no one with whom she can safely leave it at home. 
Much, however, will depend upon the habits and cir« 
eamstanoes of the people. In many places it can 
scarcely be done at alL But if I were settled over a 
vrt-y poor and sparse congregation, or if I were a mi^ 
sionary in one of our new settlements, I am sate I 
should rather see mothers with their babes in the plane 
of worship, than not to have them come at all. 

That it is the duty of parents, to lead their little 
ones up to the courts of the Lord, as early am 
they can be kept still during the exercises, and before 
they can understand what they hear, I think every one 
who looks at the subject candidly must admit. The 
utmost that any child should be able in after life to do, 
is just to remember the first time, when first he went 
with his mother to the house of 6od,and looked up witb 
wonder at the preacher, and listened with mute aston^ 
ishment to the songs of Zion. The habit of attend^ 
ing public worship oh the Lord's day cannot be form- 
ed too early ; and when thus formed, it exerts a pow 
erful influence upon the future character, and in a 
multitude of cases, I doubt not, upon the eternal des- 
tiny of the child. In every house of worship parents 
and children ought to be seated together. Strongly 
as I confess myself to be attached to a great many of 
the notions and fashions of our Puritan fathers their 
fashion of building and seating their ^* meeting hou- 
ses," I never could, (since I was a boy myself,) away 
with. It is difficult to conceive of a more objectiona- 
ble arrangement, than that of seating the parents be- 
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low and sending the children up gallery, to tolecttheif 
associates, and laugh and play, with the trifling inter- 
ruption of hearing a rap or feeling a shake, now and 
then, from the tytking-man. And then, the con- 
struction of the old meeting houces — how could human 
ingenuity have contrived anything worse ? Not to 
mention the great difficulty both of speaking and hear- 
ing, what shall we say of those high square pens, in 
the galleries, some of which '< remain, (or rather the 
ruins of them,) unto this day," and which would seem 
to have been designed expressly as hiding places for all 
the bad boys in the parish. Surely,, there is nothing so 
becoming, so orderly, so beautiful, as to see whole fam- 
ilies sitting together *^ in heavenly places," and listen- 
ing, with fixed attention, to the words of eternal life. 

Tis pleasant as the morning dews, 

That fall on Zion's hill, 
Where God his mildest glory shows, 

And makes his grace distil. 

Let me add, that in country parishes. Christian pa- 
rents cannot be too strenuous and vigilant with their 
children, between the forenoon and afternoon services. 
The habit which extensively prevails, of allowing 
them to stay during the intermission, or to wander' 
about the vicinity, amid all the exposures of " evil 
communications," is exceedingly dangerous. Thought- 
less boys, associating together, will tempt and corrupt 
each other on the Sabbath, as well as on any other 
day ol the week. How often do we hear the com- 
plaint, from those who live near our houses of wor- 
ship, that their orchards, and even their gardens are 
robbed, almost as regularly as the Sabbath returns. 1 
have no doubt, that many a boy enters upon a course 
of Sunday pilfering, through the neglect of parent^, in 
the way just specified, which puts him upon the high 
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road to the State's prison. If jon cannot remain with 
your children, or put them under the care of some 
pious Sabbath-school teacher, by all means require 
them to go home in the intermission. 

Having in the last chapter laid so much stress upon 
the duty and importance of faithful catechising ^ I need 
not introduce the subject again in this place. But 
there is one excellent practice of former times, which 
I fear is falling more and more into neglect, even in 
pious families. Our fathers and mothers used to 
make a point of questioning their children upon the 
0ermons, " afler meeting," in order to find out what 
they recollected, to quicken and improve their memo- 
ories, and by a concise repetitioi;! of the most impor- 
tant truths, to impress them more deeply upon their 
consciences. This habit is of great advantage to parents 
as well as children ; and by persevering in it, almost 
any parent will find himself able to conduct the exer- 
cise with a good degree of ease and advantage. Ours 
is an age of more hearings than thinkingy remembering 
or digesting. Too many, who feel as if they could 
hardly live without three sermons a day, greatly neg- 
lect the religious instruction of their families at home, 
and excuse themselves by the plea, that they have no 
time, or that they are too much fatigued with hearing, 
to do anything else. This is permitting one duty to 
crowd out another ; or rather, it is, except in extraor- 
dinary cases, hearing one sermon too much, for their 
own profit, to the neglect of those fire-side duties 
which by the blessing of God would be of the high- 
est advantage to their children. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

JEdMeation ftf amseienci .• — Definitions— Sometimei perverted — The 
power of education over it — The process to be ear^y com" 
menced — Line must be upon line and precept upon precept—The 
Bible the only infallible standard of appeal. 

Whit ii conscience ? Is it a single, or a complex 
facoltj of the mind ? Are its decisions fallible or in • 
fallible? Is it improvable or unimprovable ? These, 
ijuestions have been differently answered by writers 
of eminence and authority, in the several departments 
of intellectual, moral and Christian philosophy. One 
defines conscience to be, '< that faculty by which we 
discern the moral quality of actions, and by which we 
are capable of pertain affections in respect to this qual- 
ity.'* Another, << the judgment which a man passes 
upon the morality of his actions, as to their purity or 
turpitude." Another, '< the principle in man, by which 
he approves or disapproves of his heart, temper and 
actions."' Another, <' the exercise of the judgment 
in the particular department of morals." Another, 
'' the susceptibility of experiencing those emotions of 
approbation or of disapprobation and condemnation, 
which are awakened by the retrospect of the moral 
demerit, or the moral excellence of our own conduct." 
And another calls it, a doubUf or joint knowledgCf 
namely, one of a divine law, Qr rule, and the other of 
amah's own action. But whatever trifling or more 
obvious discrepances there may be between some of 

15* 
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these definitionfl, they all agree in this, that there is 
something in man, however it may be .defined, or by 
whatever name it may be called, which bean inward 
testimony to the good or the evil, the right or the 
wrong of our thoughts, words and actions ; and that 
this is one of the original and essential attributes or 
the human soul. 

The conscience is congenitaly in the same sense as 
reason and memory are so. Our children are bont. 
with it. A child without a conscience, would be a. 
fifin compos in regard to moral responsibility, as truly 
as an idiot is non compos mentis. We should have 
nothing to appeal to. We might tell him that one ac* 
tion or motive is right, and another is wrong; hut it 
would be impossible ever to make him see or feel the 
distinction. As well might you attempt to convey 
correct notions of color to a child without eyes, or of 
sound to one destitute of the organ of hearing. Ii^ 
the whole business of religious education, our sole re- 
liance under God, must be upon the power and fideli- 
ty of conscience. We cannot begin, and afler we- 
have commenced, we cannot take one sucoessful step 
without it. 

It may be said, and has been said, that ^conscfence 
is a right moral judgment, enstamped as it were 
upon the human soul, all its decisions must of course 
be right, so that it never can need the aid of education 
to form and enlighten it. How this might have been^ 
had sin never entered the world, I need not stop to in- 
quire. But in everything we do for our children, we 
must take them as they are, and not as they might 
have been, had the moral image of God, in which maa 
was created, never been defaced. No point is better 
settled by Scripture, observation and ej^perieacei thaa 
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that the conscience is liable to be blinded, perverted, 
and even silenced j by *^ an evil heart of unbelief, in de- 
parting from the living Ood." The apostle Paul tells 
Qs, that '<unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is 
motbtng pure," but even their mind and their conscience 
is defiled! And <Hhe Spirit speaketh -expressly, that 
in the latter times some shall depart from ^the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, 
speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience 
seared witb a hot iron !" Nothing is clearer, than that 
Paul himself before his conversion, was urged on, 
even to deeds of cruelty and blood, by a blinded and 
•bigotted conscience. Alluding to that part of his life, 
418 well as to the course which he had pursued subse- 
quently to his coQveraion, he solemnly declared before 
:lhe Jewish counsel , '^ I have lived ill all good con^ 
science before God, unto this day." And on another 
occasion, ** I verily thought with myself that 1 ought 
*4o4o many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
3^(asareth, which thing I also did." No one will say 
-that he ought to have done anything against Jesus of 
.^Nazareth ; and if not, thep his conscience was dread- 
fully perverted, when he ** shut up the saints in pris- 
on," and gave his voice against them at their martyr- 
dom. 

So of the Rev. John Newton, when after his con- 
•rersien he continued for sometime in the slave trade. 
Most certainly he did it with the approbation of bis 
conscience ; but was it right ^ So also of many good 
men, who, twenty years ago manufactured and sold al- 
'coholic poisons for family use. Surely they did not 
fall of them violate the dictates of their consciences ; 
but was it ri^ht f In fine, who is there that cannot 
jrecoUeci cases of conscieixtious wrong doing, or wrong 
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jad^iog, which have fallen under his own observation ? 
and how ^any do now most heartily condemn opin* 
ions and habits of their own, which their consciences 
once approved. How then , is it to be accounted for, 
that conscience is so uncertain a guide, and what can 
be done by parents to enlighten and keep it right, in 
their risit^ families ? One <of tJie great defects in do-> 
mestic education is, either that the conscience is al- 
most entirely neglected, or that it is perverted by erro- 
neous training. Paul's conscience was erroneously 
educated. His parents ought to have understood, 
fipom the whole spirit and drift of the Jewish ritual, 
that it was " a shadow of good things to come ;" and 
from the prophetic books of the Old Testament, that 
Jesus was the promised Messiah. In this belief they 
ought to have educated their son, from the tenderest 
age, and if they had,' who can believe that he would 
ever have thought it his duty to persecute the Chris- 
tians ! It is more than probable, that under the tui" 
tion of his Pharisaic father, he imbibed that bigotted 
attachment io Judaism, which was afterwards greatly 
strengthened and confirmed in the school of Gamali- 
el ; so that when he came upon the stage, his con> 
science was just prepared to second, or rather, I should 
say, to stimulate his ardent temperament in the mad 
career, which he afterwards so deeply deplored. 

The power of education to mold the young and plas- 
tic conscience into whatever shape it pleases, is no- 
where so strikingly manifested, perhaps, as in Catho- 
lic countries. I am quite sure there is nothing like it, 
(and it is a great reproach to us if I am correct ;) but 
I am sure there is nothing like it in any Protest- 
ant state, with which I am acquainted. Go to France, 
go to Spain, go to Ireland, go to Lower Canada, and 
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mark the religious habits of the children in the family, 
in the school, in the humble church, and in the gor- 
geous cathedral, and you will say that you never saw 
so much apparent devotion and conscientiousness 
among our children, in the worship of the one living 
and true God, as those little creatures manifest in their 
crossings, their counting of beads, their kneeling before 
the images, praying to the Virgin Mary, and other relig* 
loas observances to which they are accustomed from 
their infancy. Tou will tell me, perhaps, that this is 
not religion, but gross superstition and idolatry ; and 
•o we all believe. But it shows what early education 
can do to pervert and enslave the conscience, as well 
a,s to blind the understanding and debase th^ soul. 

Now if so much can be done by a wrong education 
to mold the conscience into the most destructive forms 
of error, what Christian parent will permit himself to 
doubt, that by God's help he can do as much, at least, 
to mold it after the model of the gospel ? Do you ask 
when and how you ought to begin, and how to pro- 
ceed step by step, in this important undertaking? It 
•eems to me, that the proper course is a very plain one. 
Here is the child *^ which God hath giyen you," and it 
is now old enough to <*know good and evil." You 
find by various trials, that the dear little boy begins to 
understand the difference between right and wrong, 
and that you can influence him by simple btatements 
and short arguments^ to " choose the good and refuse 
the evil." This is nothing more nor less than appeal- 
ing to his little conscience. Here you begin, and you 
proceed from day to day, from week to week, and from 
year to year, just as you have begun. Whenever the 
great questions of right and wrong, of duty and self- 
denial come up, (and they will be continually coming 
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up, in one form or anotber,) yoo -will tell tiie ehild j<m 
ovght to do this, and joa ought not to do that ; and 
when he asks, toAy,~-yoa will give him the iieason«f 
and never leave him if you can help it, till he is lull/ 
convinced. In this way, you will keep his conscience 
all the while awake, all the while tender. Under such 
culture, the moral principle will be every day gaining 
strength, the habit of acting from reflection and not 
from impulse, will be gradually formed, and it will not 
be long before he will come to you of his own accord^ 
and ask, is it right to do this, is it wrong to do that ? — 
affording you just such opportunities as you want, to 
perfect this all>important branch of bis education. 

But here you need a perfect rule or standard, of 
right and wrong to aid you. You cannot get along 
Wfthottt it; and it must be of high and divine authori- 
ty, otherwise it cannot bind the conscience of your 
child. Such a rule the Lord of conscience has put 
into your hands. The Bible, the Bible ! There is 
nothing like vt. There is nothing second to it. By 
continually appealing to the Bible, you keep his con- 
science quick and enlightened. Tou accustom him to 
try his thoughts, words and actions, by the divine rule, 
till it grows into a confirmed moral habit, and the an- 
swer ki Ihe most perilous hour of temptation, drops 
spontaneously from his lips, ** How shall I do this 
great thing, and sin against God ? " 

Now what treasure is it possible for a youth to pos- 
sess, which can for one moment be compared with the 
value of a well-educated conscience? if we had the 
'* wealth of Ormus," what could we do for them— 
whatto keeplhem " unspotted from the world'* — what 
to shield them against temptation — what to make the 
pathway of itfe safe and pleasant— whi^t to give them 
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ft h\gh character — what to fit them for nsefalness here^ 
and for ** g\oTj, and honor, and immortality" hereafter, 
like educating their consciences — like teaching them to 
" fear God and keep hie commandments ? If, when 
they go out from us ^ they carry along with them con- 
sciences trained up to a vigorous maturity, under our 
prayers and instructions, it will be infinitely better for 
ifaem than if we could make them << kings and princes 
in all the earth.*' How much is that child to be pitied, 
-who has no father sir mother to educate his conscience > 
and how improbable is it, that being neglected in hi# 
childhood he will ever in after life, maintain a cobk 
science void of offence, both towarda God and to* 
wards man. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

EthiettU o n ^f At §§cial nffbetMms «— GoBstitutioiMl diifefeDce»--Jati9 
— Caxoline^Frank-— William— TJie Parent's taik a very raspont* 
sible and delicate one. 

CaiLDRCir are soetal beitigi. Thej bring into the 
world with them, the undereloped elements of those 
very affections to which thej are indebted for preserve 
ation and physical comfort during the most helpless 
period of their existence, as well as of all the other soft 
endearments of life, in the several stages of its prog> 
tess. Constitational differences there certainly are in 
this respect, as well as every other. Some children 
are naturally more social and affectionate than others. 
This, every mother must have observed in her own 
nursery. But whatever diversities may exist, the 
general constitution is everywhere the same, and the 
social affections need to be watchfully and judiciously 
educated, no less than the intellect, and the conscience. 
But how is this delicate task to be most advantageous* 
ly begun, and most successfully accomplished? 

In the first place, it is essential that parents shouIQ 
ascertain as soon as possible, what materials they have 
to work upon — what molding, stimulation or repres- 
sion is called for. And they will soon find, as the 
skillful physician does in the treatment of the same 
disease, modified by different constitutions, that & 
course of training which is most admirably adapted to 
the peculiar temperament of one child, will not an- 
swer at all with another. 
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Jant is aU fleambiiity) getttlenMs And affeetidli, frott 
%^ GracUe. She loves her mother with all the intensi- 
^ which a child is capable of feeling, and cannot bear 
i« be separated from her for a single hour. Her affec- . 
tion '< grows with her growth, and strengthens with 
her strength/' until it really beeoues asoaroe of great 
unh^>pine8S| whenever either the mother or the child 
is long from home. Jane is ako most tenderly at- 
tached to her father, to her brothers and sisters, and in 
short, to all the inmates of the family who wi)l permit 
her to love them. As soon as she becomet old enough 
to associate with other children, her extreme suscepti- 
bility leads her to form strong attachments to her little 
playmates \ and as, at a still later p^od^ she eomes 
blooming into life, with so elastic a step as scarcely to 
brush away the dew-drop, if no check has b^en pnt 
upon the sparkling overflow of her social affections, 
she will be almost mire to give her heart and confi- 
dence to too many of her own sex, and to leadangier 
her peace of mind, by being off her ginrd ia her s«- 
ciaJ intercourse with the other. 

CarolvM is a child of a very different -soeial temper- 
ament. Though by no means destitute of natural a^ 
fection, her little heurt is not near iK> wftrm «s that of 
her sister. She is more sedate aod contempla;tive. 
Though, she loves h^ parents, there is nctthiag of jMb^ 
aio% in her social ponstitution. There is a Imnk <£ 
warmth^ instead o£ an exeess, £ven io the nnnMry, 
you would sometimes think that she has but little •$• 
fection for the other children ; and pbss Very rarely 
gets a chance to purr under hey seA haind. As «he 
grows up, she cares very little about play or play- 
foates ; and when she is almost mt tall as hwr mother, 
•nd misses -of her own «ge >aM bdoMning eiSkrmlmlf 
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fond of Bociety, she nhnnu it as much as she can ; ani 
by secluding herself, gradually becomes more unsooi* 
able. 

Frank, though as wild as a young roe, and as giddy 
as a butterfly,, is all prattle and affection. He loves 
his parents with all his heart, and is exceedingly at^ 
tached to Jane and Caroline, and all the children, 
whether older than himself, or younger. He wants 
all the little boys in the neighborhood to come and 
play with him three or four times in a week, and 
would be glad to go and play with them as often or 
oflener, if he could get his mother's consent. By the 
time he is ten years old, he has a great many favorites, 
to whom he is much more strongly attached than he 
is to his books, and on account of his peculiar amiabil- 
ity, is himself the favorite of all. He shoots up to- 
wards the stature of manhood, and his fondness for 
society constantly increases. The social party is his 
elysium ; and though extremely happy at home, he 
would be glad to spend every evening almost, in some 
enchanted and enchanting circle, of both sexes. Just 
at this critical moment, he goes as a clerk, or an ap- 
prentice, into the crowded city ; or he enters a public 
seminary. His fondness for company, and his social 
qualities, soon bring him into contact with kindred 
spirits — ^kindred, I mean, in these respects, but withal, 
perhaps, unprincipled and dissipated. Now had he 
been properly educated, he would have escaped ; for 
he would hate been put upon his guard ; but he is 
lured, as a bird to the snare of the fowler. The wild, 
untutored growth of his social affections has ruined 
him. 

WiUiam^ on the other- hand, is a chubby, spirited 
litllt fellowy and does not seem to know or eare, 
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whether he loved Ms mother or n&t. Though h€ does 
not intend exactly to disobey her, he likes to have his 
own way dearly. In his intercourse with the other 
children, he is not decidedly bad-tempered ', but if he 
loves them, he has a singular way of showing it, by a 
thousand little teasing annoyances. As the years of 
childhood roll on, he manifests but little desire to asso- 
ciate with the boys in the neighborhood, or to cultivate 
the social affections in any way. Even now he had 
rather be alone than in company. He enters the peri- 
od of youth with the same aversion to society. It is 
plain enough that he has talents ; that he has charac' 
ter; and you cannot call him a misanthrope ; but he 
is unsodeUf embarrassed and awkward. By this time 
he cannot make himself an agreeable companion if he 
would, and he has scarcely any desire to do it if he 
could. He may, indeed, be respectable in the eyes of 
those who can discern real merit under a forbidding 
exterior, but it is no wise likely that he will ever be 
sear so happy, or useful, as he might have been under 
different social training. 

The above are some of the diversities, in the social 
temperament of children, even in the same family ; 
and the next inquiry is. What is the province of edu- 
cation here f If anything can be done to excite the 
social affecti<Jns of children, when they are too lan- 
guid, or to restrain them ,when they are too ardent 
and imaginative, and to bring them under the control 
W reason and sound discretion, it is our duty to do it ; 
and experience proves that their affections may be ed- 
ucated with the happiest results It is a delicate task, 
and " wisdom is profitable to direct," but it can be 
done. 

When the mother finds, (I say the mother, for this 
branch of domestic education must devolve chiefly 
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vpon her,) when the mother ftnds earlj and uncom- 
mon developmenta of the social affections in her child, 
it bceomes her doty to watch them with g^reat care, 
and not suffer them to outgrow the reason and judg- 
ment, and thus destroy the harmony of the faculties. 
I do not mean by this, that the fond parent should ever 
chide her little Benjamin for loying her so well ; but 
that she should' teach him to place his affections su- 
premely upon God ; that she cannot always be with 
him ; and that whenever they may be separated for a 
longer or shorter time, it is his duty to bring his feel- 
ings under the control of reason, and cheerfully to ac- 
quieeee in the wise orderings of Proytdence. — When 
she peroeires, as he grows older, that he is far more 
Moeial than contemplative — that he is passioniately fond 
of play to the neglect of his books — that he has a 
strong propensity to extend his acquaintance as far as 
possible among the boys, and to spend a great deal too 
much time in their company, it is her duty to check 
ktm. It is all very amiable to be sure ; but he is get- 
ting on quite too fast. He is forming dangerous social 
habits. He is losing, or rather he is failing to gain 
that self-command which is essential to his safety and 
happiness, in the after periods of life. I do not say 
that in subordination to the supreme love of God, 
there is any danger of his loving his friends too well — 
of his being too affectionate a son, brother, husband, 
father, or friend — but that in oases of this sort, the un- 
common ardor of the social principle needs to be 
watched, guided, and sometimes repressed, in the crit- 
ical stages of childhood and youth ; and this is what I 
mean by the education of the social affections. 

But a still better illustration is afforded, by those 
eases where the temperature of these affections is con* 
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Btitutionally too lovr. WheneTer there ifl much defi- 
ciency in the natural warmth and activity of the social 
principle, a watchful mother will discover it very early , 
and will enter upon a course of training, with special 
reference to this unlovely trait of character. She will 
feel it her duty to stimulate and encourage, where 
there is too little action, just as she feels it her duty to 
mitigate and repress where there is too much. She 
will resort to al^ those tender allurements, which a 
fond parent knows so well how to employ, to excite 
the emotion of love in the little heart of her child ; and 
perhaps I might say, if she is judicious and amiable 
herself, she will never fail. The wondering object of 
her affections in her arms, will reciprocate and reflect 
the emotions which she lavishes upon it, long before 
it is capable of knowing why. Once excited, the so- 
cial affections are easily kept alive, and strengthened, 
and extended to the whole family circle. I know that 
when a child is hard to please, and shows a disposition 
rather to repel than invite the caresses of brothers and 
sisters in the nursery, it may require unceasing vigi- 
lance, and great perseverance, to bind its heart indis- 
flolubly to their hearts with the cords of love, in other 
words,' it may be the work of years to educate the so- 
cial affections, and mold the character to filial and 
fraternal loveliness, just as it requires many years to 
carry on and complete all the other processes of edu- 
cation. 

One of the great secrets, if I am not deceived, inf 
this critical branch of education, is to encourage vari- 
ous external manifestations of the social principle. So 
simple a thing as inducing a little child to say *'■ Good- 
night'^ to the ft^mWy, one by one, when it is going to 
bed; and ** Goodrmoming " when they meet again 
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around tine breakfast table, will exert a la«ttii^ infla- 
anoe upon its aoeial character ; and atill more potent 
will be those endearing salutations which are habitual- 
ly exchanged in some families, and might be in ail. 
The expedient, too, where there is any apparent want 
of affection among the chiUken, the expedient of re- 
quiring them to perform little kind offices for each oth- 
er, will almost invariably be attended with the happi- 
est effects. There is not one child in a thousand 
whose heart is out of the reach of these fraternal kind- 
nessea, when affectionately proffered, and often re- 
liealed. 

I fear that I have not made myself so well under- 
stood as I could wish ', but I hope the attentive read- 
er will be able to see, with tolerable clearness, what I 
mean by the judtcious education of the social affec- 
tions ; and that I may have thrown out some hints, at 
least, which will aid Christian parents, however slight- 
ly , tn this 4elioate branch of their duty. 



CHArrER XIV. 

JBdMcaUon of the heMoolmU aj^^etimtu i^Firpt coune— Seooiid comM 
— Third course. 

Bt the benevolent aflfeetions, I mean thoae kfiidljr 
feelings towarda others, which are so eoraprehensivefy 
summed np in the second table of the Law,—" Thou 
shaft loTe thy neighbor as thyself.*' But for the apes- 
tacy, that bitter inheritance of the whole hntnan fkm« 
ily, these afffections would early and spontaneoutly 
expand into full maturity, in every bosom. But Alas ! 
our children, dearly as we love them, closely as they 
twine around our hearts, << are children of wrath ^ve« 
as others." They are depraved and supremely selfish 
ftom the birth ; and if the grace of God do not prevent) 
will certainly perish in their selfishness. 

But although no child comes into the world ^th a 
spark of Christian benevolence in its heart, the IkU 
has not utterly obliterated those susceptibilities, which 
when quickened by the Holy Spirit, gradually ripen 
into the << fulfilling of the Law." The first great oh* 
ject of parents should be, to educate their children fot 
heaven ; and when this is the case, they will <* travail 
in birth with them again, till Christ be formed in them." 
But while they pray and wait for the blessing, there is 
maoh to be done in the way of moral culture. Chil- 
dren wbHe unconverted, have reason and conscience 
to be wrought upon ; and by the presentation of iprop- 
«r motives, the selfish principle may not only be conn*^ 
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teracted, bat their little bosoms may be made to «well 
with g^eneroas emotions. And here the moral instinct 
of a pious mother y is worth more than a whole yolame 
of the wisest rules and sugfgestions. From morning to 
evening, she watches every budding emotion, and even 
while she sleeps " her heart waketh." Every selfish 
outbreak she instantly and almost magically repres8(*B. 
£very little plaything she converts into a teacher of 
•elf-denial and benevolence. And what sight can be 
more charming, or instructive, than to witness the 
process^ The child ere it is capable of articulating a 
w<»'d, clings to its rattle with convulsive tenacity, and 
the mother wants it for another child, that happens to 
be bfougllt into the nursery, or she wishes to accustom 
her darling little boy to give up whatever he seems 
most fond of so early, that he may never remember 
when he was first induced to make the sacrifice. And 
what course does she take ? Does she force the toy 
fVom her child i Nothing would be easier than to do 
it; but would such a compulsory process, excite the 
slightest emotion of pleasure in his palpitating bosom ? 
Would it not have directly the contrary tendency.? 
The fond but judicious parent, knows infinitely better 
how to touch the cords of benevolent emotion. While 
the tenderest afiection beams in her own eye, and 
plays upon every feature of her countenance, she con- 
trives by the soft and winning tones of her voice, to 
overcome the reluctance of the child, too young, in- 
deed, to know why it yields, but not too young to feel 
the power by which its heart is so sweetly captivated. 
Experience has proved a thousand times over, that a 
mother who has the time, and will take the- trouble, 
(shall I call it ?) can bring her infant of a few months 
pjid, to giyjB up anything, not pnly without resifttanee, 
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bnt with the greatest apparent dlief rfolneaa ; and tbtt 
if her firet course of lessoaS| in the edaoation of the 
benevolent affections. 

When a year, or two later, children begin to amnM 
themselTes with larger toys, and to vociferate with a 
jerk and a scowl, <' This is mine, and yom sha'nt 
have it,'' then is the critical moment to interpose. Gost 
what it will of patient effort and personal inoonvea* 
ienee, the parent must not leave the sel^h little area- 
tare, till he is induced voluntarily to surrender the 
very thing which he most fondly clings to. And ha 
must give it up for the sake of imparting pleasure to 
the playmate who wants it. The moment he oomee 
$o this point, the selfish principle is vanquished, and 
the benevolent emotion which springs up and takes ita 
place in his bosom, is a rich compensatioa for the strug- 
gle which preceded it. As in every trade and art| 
*' practice makes perfect," so here, by aeoustoming 
your child to. give up whatever another wants, and to 
seek his own happiness in the pleaeure which ho imf 
p^ts by the sacrifice, you wean him, (so to speak,) 
from himself, and add new strength from day to day^' 
to the benevolent affections of his heart. 

When he is old enough to look still further, and to 
understand that he was not born to wrap himself up in 
the silken folds of self-indulgence, but to do good ; to 
relieve as much human distress as he can, you tell him 
how much better off he is, than many other children 
in the world and even in your own town, or neighbor* 
hood. Tou describe to him some scene of poverty 
and sickness which you have yourself witnessed. It 
may be (^ a destitute family which you have just viir 
ited, where, in the depth of winter, the children have 
BO shoes, nor rags enough to cover their nakedaoMf 
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sor fire enough to keep them warm, nor bread when 
they crj for their suppers, nor comfortable beds, when 
thej crawl away at night, to forget their hunger till 
morning. Or you make him sit down by your side, 
on his little, stool, while you tell htm about a child like 
himself, that lies parched with fever upon a few rags, 
in one comer of a miserable cabin, and destitute of al- 
most every jcomfort. Or you describe to him another 
scene of destitution and suffering still more deplora- 
ble, where a mother, widowed by the recent death of 
her husband, or thrice widowed by his intemperance 
and brutality, lies pale and emaciated on a hard couch, 
without a nurse or friend, to minister to her necessi- 
ties and surrounded by her dependent and starving 
children. She supported them by her labor, as long 
as she could drag her wasted and wasting limbs about 
the neighborhood, where her services were wanted. 
But that day is over. Her deep hoarse cough and la- 
borious breathing, but too plainly reveal to nature of 
her disease, and she cannot live. 

Thus you describe what you have witnessed to your 
ehild, and his whole soul is moved within him. The tear 
of compassion glistens in his bright eye, and he in- 
stinctively asks, where that poor mother and her starv- 
ing children are ? " I wish I had something to give 
them. I hope the people will take care of them, — lam 
scire they will not let them suffer." This is just what 
you wanted ; is just the point to which you wished to 
bring your own sweet chiTd— you tell him where the 
poor sick family is, and if jiot too far off, ask him 
whether he would like to carry them something for 
their relief. Tou see all his heart in his answer. 
He brushes away the tear, and wants wings to fly to 
their lonely dwelling. He wants to go on the same 
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errand again and again ; and you gratify him. Ton 
might carry comforts to the sick yoarself, or. might 
send by the hand of a domestic ; bat you have two ob- 
jects in view : one is to relieve a poor distressed fam- 
ily, and the other is to draw forth and educate the be- 
nevolent affections of your own child. This last you 
cannot accomplish, without employing him as the al- 
moner of your bounty. He might weep over your 
picture of real distress, as he would over any fictitious 
recital of human woe, but to impress it deeply on his 
mind, he must be permitted to take as actire part in 
relieving it. And here comes in that very im|>ortant 
distinction, between active and passive habits. While 
repetition strengthens the former it weakens the latter. 
That is, by merely listening to tales of woe, or even 
witnessing scenes of distress, without doing anything 
to relieve the suffering, the benevolent affections are 
blunted; while on the other hand, the active haBit of 
ministering to the wants of the sick or the poor, im- 
parts new energy to the affections. 

Some parents make it a point, to take one or more 
of their children along with them, when they visit the 
abodes of want and distress, that the eye may afect 
the heart. This is a most excellent habit. What 
finer topic can a mother wish for, to discourse upon 
when they get home, and by which to enforce upon 
their tender minds the claims and pleasures of benev- 
olence, than such a scene furnishes ? And when she 
has made the most she can of it in this way, how does 
it deepen the impression, to send the little messengers 
of kindness back, with such nice comforts as they ttku 
carry. It is all the better, if they hare something of 
their own, to put into the.basket, with their mothers 
charities; for it will make them still happier, and 
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more direetlj cftU into exercise their benevolent affee- 
tions. 

When a destitute family needs relief, or a namber 
of poor children are to be fitted up for the Sabbath 
School, or there is any other similar call for charity, it 
has a tery happy effect, for parents to consult their 
children aboat the ways and means. '< VVhat can jou 
do G§orge 9 Have'nt you something you would like to 
give Charlotte f How much of your little pin money 
have yon got left EmUy f Tou were going to buy a new 
'Py^S^^^y '^y^ed. Suppose you should give it up, and 
let us see how much we can make out for this emer- 
gency." Sueh an appeal can never fail of exciting a 
lirely interest, in the dear little home circle; and 
though the amount should be of no great intrinsic val- 
ue, it is oneof tii« best practical lessons that a parent 
can give, in that branch of education which we are 
new considering. 

So ja reference to all the great benevolent opera- 
tions of the day, in which we live, it is a matter of 
pre-eminent importance, that our children should be 
educated tf meet the demands that are coming upon 
them. Our low standard of giving, will never do for 
theAi. They are to stand nearer to the mellenium, and 
we shall have much to answer for, besides the meager- 
ness of our own contribtttions,if we do not make the im- 
prenrion, deep as we can upon their minds, that the great 
ttee of property is to do good. To this end, it behooves 
ns to make them acquainted, as early aspossi-ble, with 
thenriserabl^ and guilty condition of the world, and to 
wake up their compassion for the hundreds of millions 
who have no Sabbaths, no Bibles, and no Savior. To 
this end, let us put tiietn, at the earliest period possi- 
ble, upon earning, or Having something every months 
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for charitable purposes whenever the claims of our so> 
cieties are brought foirward, let us accustom them to 
regard it as an appeal to them, as well as to us ; and 
let us see that they always have something to cast into 
the Lord's treasury. In one word, let us as parents^ 
set a bright example of benevolent action, that they 
may safely walk in our steps. 

17 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Retlraimng and goiaenung ekUdrm's appetites and pastient *— Food 
— Drink— Anger^BeTenge—Envf. 

This is a very important branch of domestic edii« 
cation, as well as of personal duty and discipline ; so 
that upon every parent rests a two-fold obligation. 
He is bound not only to govern his own appetites and 
passions, but those of his children also. The process 
is different, and the degree of responsibility i^ differ- i 
ent; but the duty in each case is imperative, [jf a pa- I 
rent does not govern himself; if he does not keep his 
own appetites within the limits of temperate and law- 
ful indulgences if he does not restrain and conquer 
his own evil passions,, be is criminal in the first de- 
gree, because he has a direct power over himself. He 
may ** keep under/* not only his body, but his ^' carnal 
mind," if he will. There is no antagonist power, bnt 
what exists in his own bosom, — no other will to over- 
rule his purposes, or prostrate his efforts. If he does 
not govern the appetites and passions of his children, 
or in other words, if he does not succeed in educating 
them to self-government, and can honestly plead that 
he has been faithful in the use of all the appropriate 
means, including the influence of his own bright ex- 
ample, they raudt answer for the rest and not he. Ho 
has not their propensities and moral agency under hii^ 
control, as he has his own. This is the difference^ 
But still, he can exert a mighty influence upon th4 
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character of his children in this department of home 
education, as well as every other, and God will hold 
hira accountable to the full eixtent of his ahility. 

It is surprising to remark, how early the appetites 
for food and drink, become vitiated by parental neg- 
lect, or overweaning indulgence. Every healthy child, 
has a natural relish for plain, nutritive food, simply 
prepared, without gravies, or condiments; and is it 
not the obvious duty of every parent to preserve this 
un vitiated appetite as long as he can? Do not the 
coxitinued health, and growth, and happiness of young 
children require it? Can anybody help seeing, that 
those who are brought up upon bread and milk, and 
vegetables, with a sparing use of meat, and every- 
thing prepared in a simple way, are more vigorous, 
and can endure all kinds of hardship and exposure 
much better, than those whose appetites are pampered, 
at a full and luxurious table ? Confining children ha 
bltually to the diet which is best for them, is partly a 
matter of persuasion and partly of authority. It 
would be easy enough, were it not that in most fami- 
lies, there are so many tempting articles always in 
eight, of which others partake with a high relish; 
and were they not too often secretly indulged, by nurs- 
es and house-keepers. With suitable pains, taken in 
season, almost any child might be induced cheerfully 
to abstain from rich and high seasoned food, or rather 
might be so brought up, as to dislike it. Nature is 
simple in her demands, and where she is not thwarted, 
generally confers blooming health and length of days 
upon her children. Even after the mischief is done, 
that is, after a child has been injudiciously indulged 
for sometime, in the use of rich pastry, preserves, &c. 
iziuch may be done to check him, and to assist him in 
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forming a habit of self-denial, by affectionately and 
frequently representing to him, how much it woald 
be for his health and comfort, to partake of luxuries { 
very sparingly, if at all. Under such a winning edu- 
cational influence, he would find a moral power spring- 
ing up within his breast, which he had not been con- 
scious of possessing, and by beginning early, would 
ultimately b^ecome the master of His appetites, and 
wean himself with less and less trouble from whatever 
mig)it justly be regarded as contraband. And where 
the resolution of the child is found too weak to 
resist the hankering of a morbid appetite, it is the un- 
questionable duty of jiarents to interpose their author- 
ity ; to remove the objects of temptation, and to pro- 
liibit the use of such things as are hurtful. The boy 
may think himself hardly dealt by, at first, and may 
plead for the indulgence with an ^importunity, which a 
fond mother does not know how to resist; but if she ' 
perseveres, till she has gained her point, he will thank 
her all the best days of his life. 

But how very different from this parental watchful- 
ness and restraint', is the course pursued by many pa- 
rents in the bringing up of their children. They are 
so far from resorting to restraint or repression, that 
they think the dear creatures ought to have as many nice 
little delicacies, as they want, — especially when they 
happen to be unwell and their appetites are poor. A 
mother of this class, loves to see how exquisitely 'her 
sweet William and Mary seem to enjoy their raisins, 
fruit, cake, and beautiful jellies, and cannot find it in her 
heart to deny them. Present gratification is allo^w^ed 
to overrule all the teachings of nature and experience. 
And what is the consequence ? They lose their relish 
for every kind of nutrimental diet. Their appetites 
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soon become as morbid, as the most indulgent pam- 
pering can make them. Their digestive organs are 
cruelly, if not fatally injured. Pale and pimping, they 
present to every eye, the melancholy results of that 
overweaning parental fondness which alone fails to 
discover the mischief; but which, orn the contrary, is 
pleased with an extreme delicateness of form and com- 
plexion, that promises nothing so surely as a sickly 
life, and an early grave. 

The appetite for driitk, as well as for food, needs to 
be watched in early childhood, and con^ned as much 
lis possible, to the simple beverages of nature. In in- 
fancy, the child requires nothing but what it draws' 
from the pure fountain of the maternal bosom ; and 
afterwards, nothing, ft ami persuaded,- is so grateful to 
the taste while unvitiated by stimulating drinks, as cold 
water, fresh and sparkling from the living fountain. 
Nothing quenches thirst like il ; and what else does 
anybody want to drink for ? My belief is, that chil- 
dren would never relish either tea or coffee, if it were 
not for the beguiling infusion of milk and sugar ; and 
I am quite confident they would/forever loathe and 
reject intoxicating drinks, if they were not cruelly 
cheated at first, by various diluting and sweetening 
processes. Bring up your child in habits of the strict- 
est temperance. Teach him to shun and abhor alco- 
hol, as he would ratsbane. Let him see an example of 
total abstinence from inebriating beverages of every 
sort. Let them, never appear upon your dinner table, 
nor be handed around among your friends, and it will 
be strange, indeed, if he does not grow up a hale and 
perfectly healthy young man. I know it is possible, 
that he may be surreptitiously brought^ under malign 
influences. The poisoned chalice may be pressed to 

17* 
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his lipf, under sweet and aromatic dis^raiBef ; and har- 
ing once tasted it, he may taste again and again, till 
he likes it ; till he hankers ailer it ; and if not rescued 
when he begins to reel upon the brink of the precipice, 
he may go over and be dashed to pieces. It is possible^ 
that a son may be thus " snared and taken/' and per- 
ish as a reprobate, where the parent has both bj pre- 
cept and example, guarded him as well as he could, 
against the danger. But it is not at all probable. 
There is, on the contrary strong reason to hope, that 
he will eschew all the diluted and villainous mixtures 
with which he may be tempted, and that he will live 
and die a sober, virtuous man. 1 believe, that in near- 
ly every instance, where children imbibe the love of 
strong drink, it may be traced back to some neglect, 
to some indulgence, or to some indiscretion, on the 
part of parents. ''Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not depart &om 
it." 1^ 

But The passions of children are to be restrained and 
governed, as well as their appetites ; and the sooner 
you commence the process in the nursery, the better. 
I have time only to glance at Anger, Revenge and Envy. 
To begin with Anger, We cannot pronounce this ab- 
solutely sinful, in all cases, because an apostle has 
said, '' Be ye angry and sin not," but there is too much 
reason to believe, that in nine cases out of ten, the 
emphatical part of this injunction, is violated. Men 
are angry oAen enough — much too often, but rarely, 
1 am afraid, without sinning. It is surprising to ob- 
serve, how early and decisively this emotion, or pas- 
sion, begins to show itself. The very infant in your 
arms, will sometimes redden and strike, and throw 
back its head, and stiffen its little rebellious will, to 
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your utter aitonishment. After all the paliating ex- 
planations that maternal affection can suggest, there 
will still remain too much evidence to be got oyer in 
any way, that the child's temper is up — in other words 
that it is really angry at something ; and here the curb 
should be put on. Strong measures are not called for 
— they would be injudicious and absurd ; but some- 
thing may be done, to check and abate the emotion. 
Simply holding the little fellow still, for a few mo- 
ments, till he feels that i^e is in a vice and cannot get 
out, may save many a mark of the plantain rod, when 
he comes to be two or three years older. 

Some children are naturally, much more irritable 
than others. If they are not constantly watched and 
checked, their tempers get the mastery of them, long 
before reason and conscience come to their aid. The 
least cross or affront, makes them angry ; and if let 
alone, they grow up bond-slaves to one of the most ty- 
rannical masters in the world. Till your child is old 
enough to rule his own spirit, it is your duty to rule it 
for .him, and if you neglect this duty he will have 
reason to complain of your unfaithfulness, when. In 
after life, it costs him infinite trouble to conquer that 
bad temper which you might so easily have repressed, 
by a judicious and decided course of early discipline. 
The piocess is a very plain one ; and when undertak- 
en and steadily pursued, in the fear of God, rarely 
proves unsuccessful. Try it — it will cost time and 
some trouble— :but try it faithfully. Check the first 
angry emotion which you perceive in your child, how- 
ever early ; and the next, and the next, and let no- 
thing of this sort escape you. As soon as he is old 
enough to comprehend the simplest appeals to his reas- 
on and conseience^ be ready to avail yourself of the 
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advantag^e, and to follow it up from time to time, and 
from year to year, till the habit of self-goyernment is 
thoroagrhly formed. Almost any child in its third or 
fourth year, can be made to see, that it is wrong to fall 
into a passion and strike, or in any way to injure other 
children. Tou can convince him, that the indulgence 
of such a temper is a sin against God, and that he 
will punish it. As l\e advances and his mind expands, 
you can reason and remonstrate with him, still more 
earnestly. Tou can show him that by giving way to 
an irrascible temper, he will make himself and his 
friends extremely unhappy ; will forfeit the respect 
and confidence of all the best people in society, and 
put it in the power of every miserable blackguard, to 
disarm him of his self-respect, and hold him up to 
ridicule and contempt. Such appeals, presented in 
the simple language of parental affection and solici- 
tude, a lad of ten or twelve years old, can understand 
perfectly ; and how sin and misery might be prevented, 
if all parents would watch over their children's tem- 
pers, and check every irruption of anger, with as much 
solicitude, as they commonly feel for their physical 
comfort. 

Revenge, or the inflicting of pain upon any person 
who has injured us, for the sake of seeing him suffer, 
is always wrong. It would be hardly correct, perhaps, 
to say that children are naturally revengeful ) for re- 
venge is sweet only to a very depraved mind. At the 
same time, they commence their moral existence with 
so much native depravity, that under irritation and the 
absence of restraint, the odious passion is sometimes 
very early developed. The first step, perhaps, is mere re- 
taliation. " The boy struck me, and I will strike him." 
But this does not satisfy. If one boy is hurt a little, he 
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must hurt the aggressor a great deal ; and he soon 
comes not only to think it perfectly right, to return 
every injury with a- double interest, but to feel a secret 
satisfaction in the pain which he inflicts. This is re- 
venge. It may not be of a very decisive character, in 
its incipient manifestations ; but if allowed to go on 
unchecked by moral restraints, it will ere long ripen 
into absolute malignity. 

Now what is wanted, is a quick parental eye to de- 
tect it, the instant it shows itself, and a judicious and 
steady hand to repress it. Indeed, if you would guard 
your child effectually against the springing up and 
growth of this hateful passion in his bosom, you must 
go back to first principles, and teach him from the gos- 
pel, that retaliation in every degree is wrong ; that in- 
stead of striking' back, when smitten on one cheek, he 
ought rather to turn the other also. A very young 
child, can be made to feel, that it is nobler to forgive 
thsin to resent an injury. Undoubtedly, ^Mine must 
be upon line and precept upon precept." You must 
enlighten his conscience, you must appeal, whenever 
resentment begins to swell in his breast, to the better 
feelings of his heart } and if in spite of all your vigi- 
lance and counteraction, he gets angry and begins to 
meditate retaliation, and to roll his little revenge ** as 
a sweet morsel under his tongue," it places you at 
once in a very responsible position. Not a moment is 
to be lost. The enemy has gained a lodgement in his 
bosom, and must be expelled. Give him time to forti- 
fy, and the deliverance of your child may become 
hopeless. Take up the matter at once most anxiously 
and earnestly. Show him from the Bible, how wicked 
it is to harbor a revengeful spirit, against any living 
being. Dwell upon the subject till a deep impression 
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is made on his mind. Exhort and assist him to form 
the opposite habits of gentleness, kindness^magnanim- 
ity and universal good will. Were all parents to pur- 
sue this course with their children, and to enforce 
their precepts by a corresponding example of forbear- 
ance and forgiveness of injuries, how rarely would 
those violent outbreaks of revenge, which are so preg- 
nant with misery and crime, be witnessed, or heard 
of 

Envyj though less violent and less malignant than 
revenge, is more common, and as it winds its way 
more insidiously into the youthful mind, parents can- 
not be too much on the alert, to detect and crush it in 
the bud. It often erects its snaky crest, in the nur- 
sery. One child has a prettier rattle, or a handsomer 
doll^ or a nicer top than another, and it begets envy. 
So when children begin to go abroad, and compare 
what they have, with what they see in more wealthy 
families, their envy is very apt to be excited. Other 
children's clothes are handsomer and better than 
theirs, and they live in finer houses, and ride in beau- 
tiful carriages, and have nothing to do but play and 
enjoy themselves. All this and much more, that they 
see and want, is food for envy ; and here the watchful 
and judicious parent, will feel the importance of guard- 
ing his children against a passion, which in its maturi- 
ty becomes at once so hateful and tormenting, by re- 
minding them, how many things they have to be thank- 
ful for, and showing them how sinful it is, to look, with 
an envious eye, upon those whom God has been pleas- 
ed to place in easier circumstances. Thus by begin - 
ing early, and repressing the emotion in all its germi- 
nant manifestations, may parents prevent it from ever 
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bringing forth those bitter fruits, which are seminally 
wrapped up in the bud. I might offer similar remarks 
upon the importance of restraining and governing all 
'the passions, that lurk in the infant bosom, but it is 
unnecessary.- 



CHAPTER XVI. 
EducattDcctaildrei^toUe^Ta'oDiiiik— To Swear. 

There isno one of the grosser vices, I think,to which 
tihildren have so early and strong a propensity as false- 
hood. What christian parent has not been struck with 
that remarkable text, almost as if it were to be literal- 
ly understood, " they go astray as soon as they be bom 
peaking lies f* Every parent wishes to have it un- 
derstood that he holds truth to be one of the cardinal 
virtues in a family a^d that there is no offence for 
which he would sooner punish a child than lying ) 
and yiet, I am afraid it would be no exaggeration to 
say, that a majority of parents in this christian land, 
and among them many that are highly respectable and 
«ven conscientious, actually educate their own chil- 
dren to habits of dissimulation and downright false- 
hood. This is done in various ways. 

Soihe parents teach their children to lie by the laz- 
ness of their o^n moral philosophy. They hold with 
Paley that << there are falsehoods which are not lies ; 
that is, which are not criminal,** and if the subject 
happens to come up in conversation, they avow and 
strenuously maintain the doctrine in presence of their 
families. It is true, they explain and illustrate and 
try to make distinctions between white lies and hUick 
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Hes. Bat these distinctions, childfen do not and can- 
not understand. With them, a lie is a lie, whatever 
may be its color ; nothing but taking the broad scrip- 
tural ground, that lying is criminal in all cases, will 
save them from falling into the detestable habit. The 
parent who speculates with Dr. Paley, may imagine 
that he sees a wide difference between one , falsehood 
and another ; but his children will not see it and he 
might just about as well tell them, in so many words, 
that they may violate the truth, whenever they think 
any important end will be answered by it, as to leave 
the door open at all. There is no safety but in teaching 
them, that all lies are blacky in the sight of God ; and 
that *^ all liars shall have their part in the lake, which 
burneth with fire and brimstone." 

Others again, teach their childi;en to lie by example: 
and this is by far the most common method. Some 
parents are notoriously in the habit of telling great 
«tories, to amuse their friends, or to excite the marvel- 
ing of the credulous, and their children are aiAong the 
listeners. The ground work may be true, but most of 
the filling out is sheer fabrication. The father calls it 
innocent embellishment. He would be shocked were 
you to tell him, that he has been uttering a tissue of 
falsehoods ; and yet this is only giving the right name, 
to the creations of his fancy. ** As the old cock crows 
the young ones learn." As is the father, so is the son. 
He too begins to tell his large stories, to make the boys 
wonder ; and having once fairly overleaped the sacred 
barriers of truth, goes on from step to step, till he be- 
comes a shameless and incurable liar. This he can 
never do without incurring great personal guilt, it is 
true, but it was hiB father who led him into temptation, 
and he mnst answer for it. 

18 
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Again ; jBome persons teach their children to lie by. 
the manner in which thejr excuse themseWes, when 
they do not wish to see company. ^^ Tell whoever calls 
this aflernoon, that I am not at home." The direction 
is given to a servant, probably ; but the children over- 
hear it, and it surprises them. They are at a loss- 
what to make of it, but they know it is not true. In 
other words, they know that it is as palpable a lie, a» 
ever was uttered in the world. The parent may try 
to explain, and set the matter right, by saying this is- 
the way to let visiting friends know, that it is not con* 
venient to wait upon them, and as they understand it 
.perfectly well, there is no harm in it. But the children 
in the nursery (simple souls !) are no such genteel 
casuists; and whatever solemn homilies their parent* 
may read to them, upon the sacredness of truth and 
the guill and shame of lying, they will all the while 
be thinking of the example, which those very parent* 
have shamelessly set them , and will be far more like- 
ly to follow their example than to observe their pre- 
cepts. I would fain hope, that such cases are now ex- 
tremely rare, at least in this country ', but if there are 
anijf they deserve the most unqualified condemnation- 
There is another method adopted by many persons, to* 
excuse themselves from receiving calls, which though 
it maybe strictly true, is so liable to be misapprehend- 
ed by young children, that it becomes parents to be 
very guarded and particular. It is this — ^* If any one 
calls, say I am engaged." There can be no objection 
to such an excuse, where a parent has important busi- 
ness, or duties to attend to, and cannot be interrupted. 
Or if there is any objection, it is on the score of cour- 
tesy , rather than deception. But do not some parents 
avail themselves of the above excuse, for not seeing: 
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company .when their children cannot perceive that they 
are any more hasy than usual j and when in fact, they 
have nothing in particular to attend to, but only do not 
wish to be seen. In every such case, there is great 
danger, that the children will regard it as a violation 
of strict veracity ; and where there is any semblance 
of deception in the case, it will tt'nd to nullify the 
best lessons, which a parent can give upon the sacred 
duty of always telling the truth, whatever loss or 
inconvenience it may occasion. Let pious mothers 
think ol this and beware. 

Another way in which parents sometimes learn their 
children to lie is, by violating their own promises. 
Thufl, one borrows a sum of money of a friend, and 
promise absolutely to repay it by such a day. The 
day arrives and the money is not paid. The borrower 
excuses himself, by saying, that he has been disappoint- 
efd where money was due to him, or by offering some 
other reason for not redeeming his pledge. But his 
children, who happened to overhear the conversation, 
when the money was borrowed, and recollect that the 
promise was unconditional, will be exceedingly apt to 
make a bad use of it. *^ Father does not keep his 
promises, and why should we be so very particular 
about keeping ours?" Thus, in all probability, wiH 
they reason, and with such a parental example for their 
justification, it cannot be helped. 

Take another case. A man promises to sell a piece 
of property to his neighbor, for so much ; but fiifding 
he can make a more advantageous bargain, refuses to 
deliver it — in other words breaks his promise. Or an- 
other ; an individual engages to do a job of work, on 
such a day, and he does not come. Or a mechanic 
promises to send home a piece of forniture, or a coat, 
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Ckr a pair of boots, withoat fail, hy such a time : bat 
forfeits his word. Now in these and all similar <;ase8 
besides the sinfulness of violating express promises, 
and the disappointments which ensue, the effect upon 
children, is extremely bad. It leads them not only to 
break their promises, in like manner, without any com- 
punction, when it is inconvenient to keep them : but 
also, to indulge themselves in direct and palpable false- 
hood. Do you say, that your children need not, aad will 
not know what promises you make, nor how you keep 
them ? You are greatly mistaken. They hear every- 
thing, and know everything, and notice everything 
that is said or done in the family^ and there is no se- 
curity, bnt in saying just what you mean ; and where 
there is the least chance of failure, to annex such con- 
ditions to your promises, that every one will see there 
is no violation of your word in the case. 

But some parents, who are scrupulously exact in 
fulfilling all their promises out of the family seem to 
think it quite innocent to practice various deceptions 
upon their children at home. Some of these decep- 
tions are breaches of promise, and some are not. £ 
will just glance at a few of them. A child is sick, 
and it becomes necessary to administer a very disa- 
greeable medicine. The ,poor little patient objects^ 
because it is so bitter or so sickish ; and the mother or 
the father, to get over the difficulty, tells him that it 
does not taste bad at all. The child takes it, and if he 
does not ruefully look up and say, << it tastes awfully 
and you have told me a lie," he will remember it as 
long'as he lives, and will in all probability, try to jus- 
tify himself in a thousand falsehoods, referring back 
to the example, which was set him by his parents, in 
that sick room. A tooth must be extracted^ or asor* 
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gical operation becomes necessary; and the c]|il4 
shrinks from it. What is to be done in such a case f 
The parent instead of meeting it fairly and frankly, 
and encouraging his little boy to endure the pain man* 
fully, gravely assures him that it will not hurt him, or 
that it will hurt him but little, when he knows better* 
Now what is this, but teaching a child a lesson in lyings 
which he will never forget ? So when a father says to 
his child, on a sick bed, '* Here is a bright silver dol« 
iar ; if you will take your medicine, I will give it to 
;you " or here " I will give you my watch, if you will 
>do just as the doctor says, so that you may get well." 
INow if he recovers, and the dollar or the watch is ta- 
ken ba^k, he feels and knows, that his father has brok* 
-en his promise, and the example may ruin him. 

A mother wishes to leave her child at home, and go 
out of town. It cries, and with much ado is quieted, 
by the promise of a new top, or a nice little doll, when 
•she returns; but she does not bring it. Or, she prom- 
ises to take the child along with her, the next time she 
-goes, and does not keep her word; or when she is go- 
ing out, to be gone all day, tells the little tearful ob- 
jector that she is only goin^ to the next house, and 
will be back in a few minutes. In these, and a hun* 
Klred other similar ways, are some parents in the habit 
«of lying to their children, (I cannot give it any milder 
jsame ;) and is it strange, if under such tuition, the 
^children grow up in confirmed habits of deception and 
ialsehood, whatever contrary lessons may be taught 
them ? Let every parent look well to this whole mat- 
ter, lest the guilt of learning his own offspring to lie^ 
should be found in his skirts where he little suspects 
it. 

As some parents thus educate their children to lie, 
18» 
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•o otherfi or the Mune, perhapSi learn them to dtink'* 
This used to be the case in almost every family. The 
little stranger could scarcely spend two days in the 
world before it must be dosed with alchohol to brin^ 
off the wind fVom its stomach while its mother was ta^ 
king hot slin|r, to be given off through all the lacteal 
channels. And the coarse of physical education thus 
early commenced, was continued| through the whole 
period of infancy, so that children hankered after in- 
toxicating stimulants, before they could ^* discern their 
right hand from the left.** Whatever other branch of 
education was neglected, this went steadily on. The 
parents drank, I do not mean in all cases regularly, 
nor what was then called intemperately ; but the pa- 
rents drank, and the children drank ; a^d they thought 
' it did them good. The decanters sparkled upon every 
side-board ; the social glass went round, whenever a 
friend called, and the younger children were fed with a 
tea-spoon from the bottom of the tumbler, while the 
«lder boys wanted less and less sugar and more and 
more alchohol. 

Why we did not all become drunkards under such 
training, is the wonder, is I had almost said, the mtro- 
'ds. I am sure it was nothing but the restrain- 
ing grace of God, that saved us. And are there not 
many parents even now, who '' bring up " their chil- 
dren in a similar manner ? They daily set them the 
^example of drinking intoxicating liquors : never per- 
haps to absolute inebriation ; but freely, and with a 
lEest, which cannot be mistaken. It may be, that the 
father takes nothing stronger than wine, that with the 
brimming glass of Maderia in his hand, be now and 
then delivers an eloquent lecture upon the vile prac- 
tice ot drinking ardent spirits, and his children hear it 
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but tbey see him empty hia glass, too, and .when his 
friends come to dine, their glasses are filled in like 
manner. Now this is about as sure a way to initiate 
^oungmen into habits of intemperance, as it would be 
freely to circulate the todc^ and the sling, in the same 
families. Such is human nature, that the learners will 
^o farther than their teachers. If fathers, drink wine 
freely, the sons will think themselves perfectly justi- 
£ed in drinking brandy ; and I have no doubt, that in 
this way, many become intemperate to the great grief 
of their parents and their own utter ruin. 

Some men who never drink even wine, themselves^ 
■are so much dissatisfied with what they call the ultra 
temperance movements of the day, that they cannot 
lielp expressing their opinions freely, in opposition to 
these measures, whenever the subject is introduced. I 
confess it always makes roe tremble when I hear 
them ', for their children will not make proper distinc- 
tions. When Ihey hear their father condemning the 
course of some of the most devoted friends of temper- 
ance, it will naturally prejudice them against those 
men, as well as their measures ; and they will be very 
liable to understand him as opposing the cause itself, 
when nothing is further from his mind. My appre- 
hensions on this score may be entirely groundless ; for 
1 do not recollect ever to have heard them expressed 
by others ; but I cannot relieve my mind from the \m- 
jiression, that some excellent men greatly injure their 
own families, by the fVeedom of their remarks upon 
societies and tee-total pledges, when their only object 
is to guard against extremes. Parents cannot be too 
cautious what they say in the hearing of their children. 
It surely were better to be entirely silent, than to leave 
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the slightest impression upon their minds, nnfavotable 
to so great and good a cause m that of temperance. 

I remark again, that some fathers learn their children 
to swear J as well as to drink. It cannot be supposed, 
that anj^ into whose hands this little book will fall, are 
guilty of doing so, either by precept, or direct exam- 
ple. No one but the most impious and hardened repro- 
bate, would call up his little boy, and tell him to take 
G-od's holy name in vain. And a man must be entirely 
lost to all sense of religion and decency, before he can 
indulge himself in profane swearing in his family. 
But are there not some, who while they would shudder 
to have an oath fall from their lips anywhere, neverthe- 
less indulge themselves in expressions, bordering so 
niuch upon profanity, that the effect may be nearly the 
same. If a father is every now and then exclaiming, 
by George, by the Grand Turk, &c., will not the son 
go further, and bring in the name of God ? If the 
father says I voiOf will not the son use a much stronger 
expression : and if he proceeds from step to step, till 
he becomes notoriously profane, will not the father be 
in some degree answerable for it, even though he should 
every sabbath-day teach his children the ten com- 
mandments ? 

Another way in which men, even of high moral and 
religioi^s standing, sometimes unwittingly learn their 
children to swear, is by repeating (shall I say, endors- 
ing ?) the profanity of others, for the amusement of 
their friends. They would not for the world, utter a 
profane oath, in the jir^^ person ; but they will, with 
the greatest apparent satisfaction, relate profane sto- 
ries and anecdotes, by the hour together, using the 
very expressions, which are agreed on all hands, to 
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be in direct violation of the third commandment. Such 
and such a man, they say, was a shrewd wicked fellow, 
and he swore so and so — rei>eating the identical oaths,, 
which he ottered, and that in presence of their fsmi* 
lies. Now what must be the influence of this second 
hand swearing, upon the young and tender mind of a 
child, when it seems to be ** rolled as a sweet morsel 
under a father's tongue,*' and is evidently enjoyed 
by the whole company ? Will the boy make the distinc- 
tion, which they make, between swearing in the first 
and in the third person ? Will he be satisfied with 
merely going away, and repeating the same facetious 
stories and anecdotes, to his young companions? 
When, the oaths which he first heard from his father's 
lips have become familiar to his own, will he rest 
there, or will he pass the line and become absolutely 
profane himself.^ And if he does form the odious and 
wicked habit of swearing, from whom did he learn it ? 
*^ Let your communication be yea yea, nay nay ; 'for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil." 

I might proceed to show how parents in like manner, 
sometimes learn their children to cheat j to steal, to break 
the sabbath and the like; but the remarks and illus- 
trations .which I should have to offer,would be so much 
like the foregoing, that I will not enlarge. And now, 
in conclusion, I commit these chapters to the' blessing 
of that God and Savior, who has enabled me to bring 
them to a close, beseeching Him to accept of this fee- 
ble attempt to assist all those young heads of families 
into whose hands they may happen to fall, to ^* bring 
lip their childrep, in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord." 
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Extract A-om the London Christian Observer. 

The years which precede manhood aie naturally di^ 
Tided into several periods. The first is from early in- 
fancy to the time when the child hegins to read. The 
'next is from that important event, to another as impor- 
tAntf namely, to going (if a boy) to school or to a pri- 
vate tutor. The years spent at school naturally form a 
'distinct period ; — and those devoted to college, or to a 
clerkship, or an apprenticeship, another. The last pe- 
riod is that when a young man is just entering on the 
full duties and privileges of manhood. 

The period of infancy is generally suffered to slide 
away with little or no attention to the work of educa- 
tion. The child is supposed to be in a kind of irra- 
tional state, which will scarcely admit of moral disci- 
pline, and its parents seem to think only of its health 
and amusement. If it wants anything its wish must 
be gratified ; if it cries, it is to be quieted by indul- 
gence; or if this cannot be, attempts are frequently 
made to cheat it into a belief that the desired object 
has suddenly vanished. If it has been hurt, the im- 
mediate cause of its misfortune, whether animate or 
inanimate, is not seldom to be beaten, and the child it- 
gelf is encouraged to join in inflicting the punishment. 
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Things proceed in this way nearly till the time when 
the child can talk, and often much loflj^er; and when 
this system is changed for another, still it gives way 
very slowly, and in many cases some remains of it may 
be discerned for years after the child is allowed to be 
capable of instruction. What is the true character 
and tendency of this course of proceeding ? It un- 
questionably fosters those seeds of evil which abound 
in our nature. Is man naturally self-indulgent ? What 
then must be the effect of a studied system of indul- 
gence ? Is he impatient, and passionate, and vindic- 
trve ? How greatly must these dispositions be cher- 
ished, by not only permitting but encouraging their 
gratification ! Is he disposed, when in pursuit of fa- 
vorite objects, to be little scrupulous with respect to 
violations of plain-dealing and truth? The. artifices 
resorted to by nurses and female relations would almost 
create such a disposition, were it not originally plant- 
ed in his boeom. With what eyes then must the Al- 
mighty look upon such a course of proceeding ! It 
would be trifling with your readers to pursue this top- 
ic any farther. 

But now we proceed to the important inquiry, What 
system or management ought to be substituted in the 
place of that which has been described ? All persons 
who do not think that a plea of necessity (a very ui> 
founded plea, however, in the present case), may he 
urged in favor of the practice of positive evil, mast al- 
low, that everything should be avoided by mothers and 
nurses which has a tendency to cherish and bring into 
activity that evil nature, which your readers at least 
will not deny that we all bring into the world. JThey 
will grant, therefore, that Nanny, or the cat, or the 
chair, are not to be slapped because they happen to 
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have displeased the child. Bat must not we confine 
ourselves to mere abstinence from fostering evils ? Is 
it not visionary and chimerical to attempt to check bad 
tempers and habits, and to lay a foundation for good 
ones ? Or if an attempt of this kind be not altogether 
hopeless, is it not at least unnecessary to make it at so 
early a period, when little success can be expected > 
and most advisable to defer it till the reason of the 
child is farther advanced, and its ability to submit to 
discipline is greater? My experience gives me a view 
of parental duty very different from that to which 
these questions would lead. The Almighty Creator 
vtTj soon begins to unfold in man those intellectual 
and moral faculties which are destined, when rightly 
employed, to qualify him for the highest services and 
enjoyments through the ages of eternity. In a few 
weeks after its birth, a child's reason begins to dawn ', 
and with the first dawn of rea)son ought to commence 
the moral culture which may be best suited to counter^ 
act the evils of its nature, and to prepare the way for 
that radical change, that new birth signified in baptism, 
and the darling object of the hopes of every parent 
who looks on the covenants in that holy rite, not as 
forms, bat as realities. Let me appeal to every moth- 
er who delights to view her infant as it lies asleep in 
her lap, whether it does not soon begin to read ** the 
human face divine," to recognize her smile, an^to 
«how itself sensible of her affection in the little arts 
she employs to entertain it. Does it not, in no long 
time, return that smile, and repay her maternal caress- 
es with looks and motions so expressive that she can- 
not mistake their import .' She will not doubt, then, 
the importance of fostering in its bosom those benevo- 
lent sympathies which delight her, by banishing from 
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ber Qursery whatever is likelj to cofinteract them. 
She will not tolerate in a ounethat selfish indifference 
to the wants of an infant, which sometimes leaves it 
to cry while she finishes her breakfast, or* chats with a 
companion. Much less will she tolerate passionate 
snatches, and scolding names, and hard and impatient 
tones of voice, in the management of her child. I 
may be pronounced fanciful, perhaps, but I . certainly 
think it would be of importance to keep sour and ill- 
humored faces out of a nursery, even though such fa- 
ces were not commonly accompanied by corresponding 
conduct, i am persuaded that I have seen a very bad 
effect produced by a face of this kind on the counte- 
nance and mind of an infant. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose, that if an infant sympathizes with a smile, it 
may also sympathize with a scowl, and catch some- 
what t>f the inwarcT disposition which distorts the fea- 
tures of the nurse ? Thus begin the efforts of a parent 
to cherish all that is benevolent and affectionate in the 
bosom of a child ; and to prevent the growth of every 
thing of an opposite nature. And who shall presume 
to assign limits to the importance of such efforts in 
the education of a being whose leading disposition, if 
it fulfill the will of its Maker^ must, both through life 
and through all eternity, be love ? 

But parental cares s6on extend. In a short time, 
impatience and selfishness show themselves, and are 
accompanied by firetfulness, jealousy, anger, and envy. 
At so early a period does innate corruption display its 
powers, and call for the restraining hand of a parent! 
But how are these evils to be counteracted at an age 
when both the body and mind are so tender, and when 
neither arguments nor explanations can be understood? 
Undoubtedly great delicacy of treatment is required. 
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The character of the child must be studied : and, if 
possible, such corrections of evils must be applied as 
will not deeply wound its feelings. It is surprising 
what female ingenuity, quickened by maternal tender- 
ness, will achieve in this way. Does a child, too young 
to listen to reason, want something it ought not to 
have ? Its mother will suddenly turn its attention to 
another object, and thus prevent the rise of improper 
tempers, or arrest them in their course. Is it jealous 
of the attention paid to a brother ? While she perse- 
veres, perhaps, in showing to the brother the kindness 
which has raised this jealousy, she will pour such a 
stream of affection on both the children as shall at 
once show them how much ^ach is the object of her 
love, and lead them by sympathy to feel a similar love 
for each other. This will be the best antidote to jeal- 
ousy. But cases will arise, in whiph, with all her in- 
genuity, she will not be able to effect her purpose in 
this way. On such occasions, if the child is too young 
to understand reason and persuasion, she will as far 
as possible shorten and sweeten its trial, but without 
fostering bad dispositions in its bosom. If it is a little 
older, she will endeavor to turn the trial to good ac- 
count, by holding up to it such Christian and filial mo- 
tives as suit his character. These will be accompa- 
nied by such a description and exemplification, on the 
one hand, of the effects they ought to produce, and of 
the sunshine of soul to which they lead ; and on the 
other, of the hatefulness of the fault in question, of 
the unhappinesB which must attend the commission of 
it, and of the regret and bad consequences that must 
follow ; as may, by God's help, prepare its tender 
mind for spiritual discrimination, and a spiritual taste 
(if I may so speak), and give its infant affections some 
bias on the side of God and duty. 
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But how, some parentu may ask, how can this be ef- 
fected at so tender an age ? It seems to us impossible. 
— Believe me, mach may be done, with very yoang 
children, by placing gradually before them, with cheer- 
fulness and affection, and in a spirit suited to the oc- 
casion, religious truths, associated as much as m&y be 
with images pleasing to their minds. The appellations, 
God, and Jesus, should soon be made familiar to them ; 
and the dwelling-place of these great Beings may be 
so pointed out and described ; and their power, and 
their holiness, and more especially their loye, inay be 
so set forth and brought home to the feelings, by little 
and simple illustrations, that, while the tender mind ii 
imbued with the first rudiments of religious knowledge, 
reverence and affection for divine things shall, if God 
smile on the endeavor, be excited in the heart. Bat 
special care must be taken not to give fatiguing lec- 
tures, nor too make too powerful calls on the feelings. 
'' Here a little and there a little,'* must be the parent*! 
motto in conveying instruction at this age ; and for 
that little, the seasons must be chosen, when the child 
is most likely to lend a willing ear; and the subject 
must always be dropped before it becomes tiresome, 
unless thore be some very prei^sing call for its being 
continued ; in which case, indeed, the occasion itself 
will generally make it interesting. ^QfJ^ short and 
simple stories from Holy Writ may be employed with 
great advantage : as that of Jesus taking the little 
children in his arras, and blessing them ? that of his re- 
storing the widow's son to life ; and many others. If 
these are told in a cheerful manner, and with such lit- 
tle appropriate touches as will present the scene to the 
imagination of the child, they will seldom fail to de- 
light it, and will be called for again and again. When 
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they are fixed in its memory, it is evident with what 
great advantage reference may be made to them when 
the parent finds occasion to have recourse to dissua- 
sion, or reproof, or exhortation. 

In conveying instruction, it is a most important 
point for the parent always to bear in mind, that far 
more may be done by exciting the sympathy of the 
child than by appealing to its reason. Things indeed 
should always be presented to it in the garb of truth 
and good sense ; but, unless its feelings are in union 
with its convictions, it may be perfectly persuaded of 
truths without being influenced by them in practice.' 
And how are the appropriate feelings to be excited in 
its bosom ? Chiefly by the feelings of the parent being 
in unison with the subject on which he speaks. Is he 
dwelling on the greatness of God, or on his all seeing 
eye, or on his eternity, or on his glory ? Let his own 
heart harmonise with his lofty theme, and probably the 
right string in that of his child will vibrate. Is he des- 
cribing the Divine love, and tenderness, and mercy, es- 
pecially as exemplified in Jesus Christ ? If his own feel- 
ings are impressed by the view of the picture he pre- 
sents, those of his child are not likely to be altogether 
unmoved. But reverse the case as to the parent, and 
what is to be expected from the child ? Who can be 
so absurd as to hope, that, when religious truths are 
taught as a school-master teaches the grammar, good 
impressions will be made on the heart P Do we see, 
in fact, that when the Catechism is so taught, any such 
impression is made ? Step into a village school where 
that excellent compendium of our holy religion has 
been learnt merely as a task, and you will find the 
children as little affected by its truths (even if they 
understand it) as they are by the lessons in their spell- 
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placed undei the guidance, and \a a Terj great degree 
DDder the rona'iag hand, of his patenU. Hil feeliDg* 

>ie &■ re&dy as faia intellectual powers totake the im- 
preiaion that majbe given them. How strong are the 
prejudice! imbibed from parents in earl; youth ! When 
pains ere taken to produce a similarity, how strongly 
do we see the prominent features in the manners, hab- 
its, and feelings of parents reflected in their oflspr'ing I 
A tittle gipaey is an adult gipsey in miaiatuie. I am 
told that among the Gentooa a like similarity is very 
apparent; and I have myself been struck by it among 
the Quakers, a sect whom I by no means mention to 
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dishonor* Why may not the potent engine which pro- 
dupes such striking efieots among these and other 
classes, of men, and often promotes feelings and habits 
adverse to good sense and propriety, to good order, or to 
true religion, be employed in favor of the best inter- 
ests of man, and the glory of God ? To suffer it to 
lie idle, is sin and folly. But in fact it will not be ab- 
solutely idle. Something or other children will al- 
ways be catching from their parents ; and through the 
corrupt bias of human nature, they will be far more 
ready to catch the evil than the good : and even in 
copying what is innocent, if not positively good, in 
parents, they will be very apt to give it some tarn, or 
associate it with some bad quality, which may make it 
subservient to evil. What then is likely to be thje 
effect of negligence in this great point? In tr^th) can 
we look around us, and not have lamentable proois of 
its effect ? How many children of good parents do w£ 
see imitating little in parental ejcample but neglect of 
duty ! In the parent, this neglect has been chie^y vis- 
ible perhaps in education ; but the child, as might be 
expected, extends it much farther. Or, suppose the 
parent to be led by a blind fondness to humor his child, 
to overlook his faults, and to allow himself to omit the 
present duty of restraining and puling him, under some 
vague hope that a more favorabie time will arrive for 
the exercise of his power, or that Xxo4 will in his own 
time, by bis own providence, and the teaching of his 
own Spirit, correct the faults which the father toler- 
ates. Shall we not be extremely likely to find that a 
child so educate,d wi]l chiefly resemble his parent in 
giving ;veay to self-delusion and self-indulgence, and 
in indiatlnct and unscriptural reliance on future prov« 
idenceiy jto the neglect of present duties ? But it is 
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not only hj copying his fanlU that a child deriyes eyil 
from a parent : if care be not taken, qualities uid hab- 
its innocent, or even commendable, will be so canght 
or 80 imitated by the child as to administer to the gratifi- 
cation of evil passions. Is th parent energetic ? Let 
him guard against his child's adopting his energy as 
an engine of pride or ambition. Is he jocose ? His 
playful humor may be imitated by the child for the 
purpose of potting by serious thought or vigorofu 
application; or of indulging in ridicule or satire ; or 
of practising tricks not consistent with simplicity and 
sincerity of character, and employed probably for sel* 
fish purposes. Nay, unless care be taken, piety itself 
in a parent, that child of Heaven, may lead to fanati- 
cism, or cant, or hypocrisy in a child Tones and ges- 
tures, which (though, as I think, to be avoided) are in 
the parent the fruit of true communion with his Maker, 
oflen become quite disgusting or pitiable in the child, 
not being connected with those deep devotional feel- 
ings which can alone make them tolerable ; or, if so 
connected, being utterly unsuited to his age. 

This subject might be pursued further : but enough 
has been said to excite the reflections of well meaning 
parents ; and those reflections will naturally point to 
the particular circumstances of each individual, and 
be far more useful than anything I could add. No one 
can doubt the deep responsibility of every parent to 
make a good use of his power over the dispositions and 
affections of his offspring. And since, in exercising 
that power, nothing will be so operative as his own 
example, how earnest should he be, that the light which 
shines forth from him may be the true light of the Gos- 
pel, purified as much as may be from everything that 
nav obscure or defile it ! And also how earnest should 
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he be to join to such an example a sagacious watchful- 
ness, and even a holy jealousy, to prevent his child 
ffom misunderstanding his example, or the principles 
mnd motives from which it springs; and to prevent a 
, perverse or deceptive use being made of it ! 

I shall conclude this chapter, by guarding the read- 
ers against some evils not uncommon in families, which 
are in direct hostility with the principles here laid 
down. 

1. Let a parent be particularly on his guard against 
his faults and weaknesses when in the bosom of his 
family. The reverse is not Beldom the case. The 
oircumspection and restraint practised abroad, are 
often greatly relaxed at home. Here liberties and 
nelf-i.ndulgences are thought more allowable ; wrong 
tempers are not instantly repressed in the bosom, and 
are suffered to deform the countenance, and also some- 
times to break out in unohristian tones, expressions 
and conduct. We must all have observed this in oth- 
ers ; and few of us, 1 conceive, are unconscious of 
having been sometimes taken by surprise on the en- 
trance of a friend, of having felt that it was necessary 
to recall both the mind and the face to greater serenity 
and benignity, in order to receive him properly. Now 
can we seriously think, that a heart and a counten- 
ance unfit for our friend, was fit for our children, who 
surrounded us before his arrival ? Can we estimate 
the mischief which such moral deformity, placed be- 
fore their eyes in the person of their father, may pro- 
duce ? Some one says, that no man is a hero before 
his valet-de-chambre. I will not stop to inquire what 
is becoming in a hero ; but a Christian certainly ought, 
if possible, to be more a Christian before his family, 
where his influence is greatest; aod the effects of his 
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example the most important, than in any other sitna- 
tion. Juyenal has said, ** maxima debetar paeris reT- 
erentia;" though his view of education was only to 
prepare youth ifor an upright and able discharge of 
their common duties in this life, with little regard to 
God or eternity. How deep then ought his maxim to 
sink into the heart of a Christian, whose views are so 
much higher, and who is to educate beings called to 
perform all their duties as those who now sit in heav- 
enly places, and are kings and priests unto God ! 

2. Never make mere playthings of your children. 
Many fathers treat their little ones, as if nothing was 
to be sought in their society but mutual amusement. 
All is good humor when they are together ; and there' 
fore all is supposed to be right, though there be little 
besides folly and self-indulgence on the one, and im- 
proper liberties, caprice, self-will or artifice on the oth- 
er. In short, there seems to be a sort of conspiracy 
between the parties to indulge the natural man. The 
child is often even taught to be indecorous, and mis- 
chievous, and saucy, for the amusement of its parent 
What excuse can be made for such a scene ? The poor 
child is greatly to be pitied ; but really the parent, if 
he were to look no further, would appear to be a sort 
of monster, devoid of principle, of feeling, and of 
common sense. Follow him, however, to his serious 
occupations, and you may find him a useful -and re- 
spectable man. What a shame, that he is insensible to 
the high destiny and unspeakable value of the little 
creature whom he is spoiling, for the sake of half an 
hour's foolish trifling ! What would he say of any 
one who threw about his gold repeater as if it were a 
ball, or made marbles of his wife's jewels ? , And yet 
his own folly is infinitely greater. The creatures 
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whom he is placing in auch danger for his sport, are 
infinitely more precious than gold, which perisheth; 
and pearls and diamonds are worthless compared with 
them. Oi^e would think that mere selfishness might 
restrain such absurdity, even in a man who did not ex- 
tend his view beyond this world. The time may 
come, when the evil fosterld in the child will be a 
scourge to the parent, and when he will be made its 
victim, with the less regret from a recollection that 
these scenes of egregious folly had undermined that 
natural respect which would otherwise have been a 
check to ill conduct on the part of his child. — May pa- 
rents, then, never relax with their children ? must 
they always sustain the grave character of a tutor ? 
Most certainly they may, and ought, frequently to re- 
lax with them, and even take pains to make them hap* 
py ; but they may combine this extremely well with 
a constant recollection of the immortal nature and 
high value of their children, for whom Christ died, 
and with a suitable behavior towards them. A father 
will soon learn, in such playful moments, ** miscere 
utile duici ; or, according to our English proverb, to 
** be merry and wise; " and he will rank such seasons 
among those which are most important for checking 
what is wrong in a child, fostering what is right, in- 
stilling good principles, infusing a just appreciation of 
things, and a taste for what is lovely and of good re- 
port. All the good seed sown on such occasions witl 
be BO combined with the child's pleasures and affec- 
^tions, as with God's blessing, to take deep root in the 
soul, and promise a vigorous and permanent growth. 

3. In managing a child, let a parent always have 
the child's good, rather than his own ease, in view. 

In domestic education, *f don't be so troublesome/* 



t 
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is perhaps the inost common of all our coiBpfaiinitff 
when parents address their children. It is true, 
children ought not be suffered to be tronbleiome, 
since both kindness and propriety forbid them to be so ; 
but the tone of the complaint generally shows yery 
clearly that the great grieyance is, not that the child 
has those dispositions which make it troublesome, bat 
that others, and particularly the complainant, are 
troubled. Thus the child soon discovers, that it is cor- 
rected rather for the ease of its parents and attendants, 
than for its own good; and it has before it an example 
and a lesson of selfishness, which may do it a« nauch 
harm as it receives benefit from the check given to a 
bad habit. What ought to be done on such occasions ? 
Undoubtedly the troublesome practice should be pre* 
vented ; but this should be done in a way to show the 
child that the parent would willingly submit to trouble, 
to promote its good ; but that such dispositions as lead 
it to trouble others, are unchristian, and must be 
eradicated. The pleasure a Christian will have in 
giving pleasure, and his pain in occasioning pain 
must be pointed out, and proved and illustrated. 
As nothing is to be combated in children with 
more care and perseverance than selfishness, so noth> 
ing is to be more strictly guarded against in parental 
example. The child is to be taught to make sacrifices 
cheerfully, and to deny himself, and take up his cross; 
and the parent must be especially careful that his own 
example forward the learning of this difiicolt lesson. 
On occasions in which the admonition is *^ don't be 
troublesome," would not " doh't be thougrhiless,*' 
" dont't be violent," or " don't be unkind," be often 
more appropriate ? 1% it expedient very generally to 
use a mode of expression which points to the e&ct 
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rather than the eaoae of a child*! condact ; to the con* 
teqoences produced to othen, rather than the itate of 
his own mind ? 

4. In oorrectinnf a fauU| look to the heart rather than 
to the outward act. > 

How common is it for parents to pursue the op- 
posite course ! They are satisfied with condemnin^^ 
and preyenting wrong conducti without much attend- 
ing to the temper of mind in which their animadver- 
sions are received, and the child is often left unhum- 
bled and discontented,, and in a state as displeasing to 
Ood as when it was committing the fault in question. 
This mode of proceeding appears to me essentialljr 
wrong, and productive of serious evil. It does not 
bring the child to repentance before God, and to peace 
with him. It directs its view to the maintenance of 
decency in externals, rather than to a jealous scrutiny 
of its motives and dispositions, and an earnest desire 
of reconciliation with its God, after having offended 
him. Though these marks of true repentance cannot 
be expected at so early an age in their full extent, yet 
a broad foundation for them is often laid during the 
two or three first years of infancy. On the other hand, 
when we see a child scowl, or snatch up his shoulders, 
or pout and redden, on being blamed, can the rebellious 
and unbending spirit within be doubted ? Is he hum- 
bled for his fault, and in a spirit to forsake it and seek 
forgiveness ? Is there any putting off of the old man, 
and putting on of the new man ? And yet, can it be 
denied that this is the only temper to which the prom- 
ise of pardon is made ? It is the temper in which 
adults must come to Cl^rist for pardon and peace : and 
it is therefore the temper to which, from the very dawn 
of reason, we should endeavor to bring children. 

20 
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In our end«ayors to effect this gre«t object, kindy mild 
imd serene, but steuly perseverance is to be employ- 
ed. There mast be neither violence nor hurry. If 
t^e child is impatient, some constraint, if necessairy, 
mast be used to prevent ebullitions of paasioa or fret- 
fulness, and time must be given for it to recover itself: 
then steady and unwearied, but calm and affeetionatei 
addresses to its reason and feelings must be used suited 
to its age and habits and natural disposition. The sagv- 
ity and ingenuity of tiie parent must be tasiied to 
. select the best topics, and handle them in the beet 
manner, for the production of the desired effect. But^ 
above all, his eye must be upon God for guidance and 
a blessing, and for putting his -own mind in the framo 
best adapted to win upon the affections of the child, 
and impress his heart. The dawnings of a right spirit 
must be hailed; openness and confidence must bet 
eourted and encouraged ; the kindness of God and 
Chr^t to penitents must be as fully and toucbingly 
insisted upon as their hatred of sin«.. Care must b^ 
taken not to overstrain or overpower tke feelings ; and 
when any danger of this appears, a pause must take 
place till they are relieved, and self-command is re- 
gained. This course admits of great variations, and- 
must be carefully adapted to the age and character and 
attainments of the child : but I think I can say from 
experience, that it will seldom if ever fail of succese 
if steadily and habitually pursued. It may be s^id to 
begin from nothing, and for several montha-a very 
small part of it will be brought forwards, though there 
will be a continual progress as the mind of the child 
opens, and something right in moral feeling and habit is- 
established. It will begin to learn the difference be- 
tween being good and naughty ; then, that tboogh it 
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deiifU from doing- a naughty thing, it continaes naugh- 
ty til! it is sorry for it and good humored ; and then, 
and not till then, it may expect the kiss of forgiyenesitf, 
and regain the favor of its parent. Next it will be 
taught to reflect on its happiness when good, and on 
the pain it suffers when naughty ; and it will be told 
that this is from God, who loves goodness and hates 
naughtiness, as it sees its parents do. Then it will 
|>rooeed to learn that, like its parents, God expects sor- 
row fbrsin; and a mild and humble prayer for forgive- 
ness, before he will forgive a naughty child, and love 
it, and make it happy. While this is in progress, the 
parent will endeavor to make the child feel the evil 
ftnd folly 6f naughtiness, and the beauty and true wis- 
dom <of being good. This will not be very difficult to 
iaeulcate) when the child is sensible that sin and mis- 
ery, and holiness and happiness, generally go together. 
During the latter part of this course, gospel facts and 
principles Will be gradually opened. The child will 
have he&rd of Christ ever since he first heard of 
God ; and now the distinct character and offices 
of Christ will begin to be unfolded. He will be 
painted as the friend of mankind ; as the great 
tefuge of the naughty ; as always willing to help them, 
and beg his Father to forgive them ; — as all kindness, 
and goodness, and as setting us an example of all that 
is lovely and excellent ; and as now exalted in glory, 
and all- wise and all -powerful. Pains will be taken 
to make Him the object of affection attempered by 
reverence, and to make it pleasant to the child to please 
him, and painful to offi^nd him. The child will in like 
manner be made acquainted with the Holy Ghost, and 
heaven and hell, and the day of judgment and etctni- 
ty, and the lost state of man and redemption. All 
these things will be taught with an immediate re£utL 
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ence to practice lad the heart. Thej must be anfold- 
ed gradaally, and with a strict attention to the abilttiee 
and temperament of the child, and especial care must 
be taken that by God*8 blessing the feelings shall be 
properly affected as the understanding^ is informed. 

5. Be on your gfuard against the little wiles and artr 
ifices which children will soon employ to obtain their 
ends. 

It is surprising how ingenious and adroit they will 
be in this way. They will endeat or to do, as a bit of 
play, something which they know to be wrong and for- 
bidden ; and to put you off by a langhand a joke; when 
you require them to acknowledge that they have done 
wrong. These little tricks lead to much eyil. They 
undermine sincerity and simplicity of character ; and 
instead of being amused by them, as is often the case, 
a parent should carefully repress them. It is a good 
general rule with young folks, that nothing shall be 
said or done in joke, which would be naughty if in 
earnest. More latitude may be allowed to those who 
are grown up: but children cannot discriminate be- 
tween what is innocent in jokes, and what is not ; and 
if they could, they have not sufficient steadinem of 
principle and self-command to confine themselves with- 
in the proper bounds, if suffered in their moments of 
gayety to approach the brink of what is wrong. It is 
of the greatest possible importance to preserve the 
mind from the taint of cunning and deceit; and there- 
fore we ought to be more anxious to avoid doinf too 
little than too much to secure this point. Simplicity 
and integrity of character, the great foundation of 
everything good, depend upon it. 

6. Do all you can to secure a consistency of system 
in the management of your children. 
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It ii quite apparent how iadispensable it is tliat tfte 
tether and nother shoald at least not counteract ea^h 
other. If they do not and cannot think alike on the 
subject of ednoation by mutnal cdnoessiona and «c- 
eommodationai tbpy should pursue a similar plan with 
their children. Ghrierous are the consequences wNn 
they proceed differently. The children presume to 
«rect thetnseWes into judges between their parenlH: 
they play off one against the other. Not only one pa- 
rent sinks in their esteem, but they often lose respect 
far both, and are disobedient to both. Thus the fifth 
commandment is habitually broken ; and bad princi- 
ples and bad hmbits are as likely to be estabUslied 
by eduoati<to in a young family, ^so circumstanc- 
ed, as good ones. Let me entreat parents to sbnn 
this fatal rook. If one of them is conscious that the 
other is best qualified for the work of educatidn, let 
soch pkirent be disposed to yield points as far as duty 
-will allow, and to strengthen the hands of the othel*. 
And even that other, instead of presuming on superior 
ability in this ]ine,and carrying matters with a high hand 
and peremptorily insisting on points respecting whic4i 
-there may be a difference of opinion between them, 
abonld be as accommodating as can be made consis- 
tent with duty ; and where a point cannot be yielded, 
•till the MUfStittr in modo should be practised with pe- 
curMtr eare, and the necessary duty performed in a way 
48 little grating and offensive to the parent who dis- 
approves, as may be. Let the more enlightened pa- 
rent reeoileet, that an indifferent plan of education, 
-in whieh parents harmoniously join^ will generally an- 
swer much better than a superior one respecting which 
•they difier. B^esides, by kind accommodations, the 
Ifilsjiidging paMftt ta often won b^ degrees to see 

20» 
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thing! in a more juit light, uid lo meqniMoe in a bel- 
ter vfetem. Where both parents act on principle, and 
refer to the Bible aa their ataodard, and do not inter- 
pret it in a yery different way, a degree of accordance 
which will answer pretty well for practical purposes, 
may reasonably be expected. The greatest difficnlty 
arises when one of the parents does not act on princi- 
ple, or refers, substantially, to a di^rent standard 
firom the other. Eren in these distressing cases, the 
stuivtier m mtodo on a true Christian foundation will do 
wonders. It often disarms hostility and counteraction, 
and leaTes the young family yery muoh in the handi 
of the parent best qualified to educate it. And I fully 
belieye, from personal obseryation, that the Diyine 
bUsiing rests in an uncommon degree on the labon 
of a Christian parent so unhappily circumstanced, and 
fruits follow excellent and abundant beyond all hu- 
man expectation. With what pleasure haye I seen a 
majority of the young members of a family, most la- 
mentably exposed to temptation by one parent, snatch- 
ed out of the fire, as it were, by the pious and constant, 
but meek and unassuming, labors of the other ! 

In families wh6re the phrents proceed harmonioosly 
and well in the work of education, their plan is often 
lamentably counteracted in the nursery or the school- 
room. If the children are indulged there in bad tern, 
pers and habits ; and still more, if they there meet 
with bad examples ; with passion, or pride, or deceit, 
or a loye of ease and luxury ', all may be undone which 
is done in the parlor, and perhaps more than undone : 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the parents, the pro- 
gress of the child may be not in good, but in eyiL 
£yen on the mostfayorable supposition, the fruits. pr(h 
doeed by the exertions of the parents, will be scanty 
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ant^ crude. The bias of natore will be so in favor of 
what is wrong, and so against what is right, that if 
Divine grace did not wonderfully favor the exertions 
of trae piety in education, the task of the parents 
would be hopeless. How carefully then, should nn^ses 
and others, who are put about children, be selected ? 
And how attentively should the course of things in the 
nursery and the school-room be watched and regulated ? 
To this end, the nurse or the governess should be im- 
pressed with a sense of the very high importance 
which the parent attaches to good tempers and good 
habits ; to which must be added, good principles, if 
the child is old enough to understand them. But it 
will by no means be sufficient to do this in a general 
way. It must be done in detail and by example, and 
with a persevering, but not aharrassing recurrence to 
those points which seem to be not sufficiently an|der- 
stood, or not properly carried into practice. The vig- 
ilant eye of the parent will always be wanted to keep 
things in the right course, as well as to put them in it 
at first. It must be laid down as a principle, that 
nothing must be concealed by the child. 

That vile maxim against telling tales out of school 
(vile, when applied to keep parents in ignorance) must 
be utterly proscribed; and openness and confidence 
must be zealously cultivated, both in the child and 
in those who have the charge of him. But the parents 
must not trust to being informed of everything impor- 
tant to be known. They must delicately but effectu- 
ally make the requisite inquiries ; and also take care 
by personal inspection (conducted, however, with 
kindness and delicacy to the nurse or the governess) 
to ascertain the real state of things. But, with all that 
can be done, it will seldom be found possible to put the 
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management of children in the nursery on a truly good 
footinnf. The clasi of persons to be employed is so iU- 
educated and unenlightened ; and such of them as are 
pious are generally so injudicious, that not only the 
plan of the parent with the child will scarcely ever he 
eyen tolerably maintained when the child is out of 
hiB sight, but positive and serious evils will: be produced 
and cherished. It is highly important, therefore, that 
the child should be as much with the parental circum- 
-stanees will permit. £very hour in the society of a 
parent who understands education, and pays proper 
attention to it.is an hour gained to moral improvement, 
and (as far at least as regards children yet in the nur- 
sery) is too often an hour redeemed from what is far 
from deserving that appellation. In whatever waj the 
child is employed, whether in talking or playing, a 
moral lesson may be instilled, moral habits may be en- 
couraged, and bad ones repressed : the parent ^will con- 
tinually be obtaining a greater insight into the eitild s 
character, and the child greater affection for ita parent 
Thus good will be doing, and a foundation layin|f for 
still greater good. Indeed, God seems to me to afford 
no slight ground for presuming that children should be 
much with their parents, by making the society of each 
so pleasant to the other, where the parent performe hili 
part as he ought, and the child has not been spoiled by' 
excessive indulgence in some other quarter. But the 
eyidence of his will, which arises from the benefit ie» 
suiting to the child, and also, I believe, to the parent, 
from this intercourse, is irrefragable and decisive. 

It oflen happens, however, that there is an inconsis* 
tency in education more to be deplored than any which 
has yet been mentioned :— this is the inconsistency of 
the parent with hiknself. The author of the Epistle te 
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the Hebrews, contrasting^ the correction employed by 
parents with that used by the Almighty in his govern- 
ment of his true seryantSy says, *' They" (the parents,) 
" verily for a few days chastened us afler their own 
pleasure, but he for pur profit, that we might be parta- 
kers of bis holiness.!' • What a picture is this ! God, 
the sovereign proprietor of all his creatures, invariably 
pursues the good, of those whom he deigns to call his 
sons, in all the discipline - to which he subjects them ; 
while man, who can call nothing his own, who is a 
mere trustee under the Almighty, who, in his conduct 
towards his children, should always bear in mind that 
both they and he are bought with a price, and that not 
his own gratification, but the will of God, should be his 
rule in. all he does as a father,*— man presumes to for- 
get his imperious duties in education, and to make it 
his object to please himself rather than his sovereign 
Lord ! If one did not continually see the fact, one 
should not believe it possible that the work of educa- 
tion would be so oflen carried on under the supreme 
influence of selfishness. His own ease and conven- 
ience, and the indulgence of his own feeling and hu- 
mor, frequently seem to engage a father's first atten- 
tion in his proceedings with his children ; and, except 
in striking cases, which oblige him, as it were, to de- 
part from so lax a system, the good of the child is clear- 
ly made in practice, though not in theory, a secondary 
object. So true is the description of the apostle : he 
proceeds according to his own pleasure, rather than 
for the profit of his children. When education is not 
conducted so very ill, and the good of the child is gen- 
trolly the main object of the parent, and his own incli- 
nations are generally made to bend to it ; yet, in many 
families, this is by no means so entirely the case as it 
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oQ^ht to be. When the stimulas to telf'^ratHieatim i 
is strong, the parent yields to it, the rules of goodedo- 
eation are violated, and the child is injared. The in' 
jury will be (unless God avert it) hi proportion to the 
extent of this fault. Some portion of it is ibmid in all 
parents : but I am speaking not of a few thinly sett- 
tered instances rarely occurring, such as must be ez' ; 
pected fVom so weak a creature as mate even in his bert 
estate, but of its more frequent recurrence, to the sen* j 
ous interruption of a good system of education. 

Now it is clear that this fault, to whatever degree it 
may exist, is an enemy to consistency of condnet. Af 
it proceeds from the parent yielding to a different nMh 
live from that which ought to actuate him, and some- 
times at least does actuate him, when with his ehild' 
ren ; this new motive must lead to different results 
fh>m those which would flow from the other, and pro* 
duce inconsistency. But this is by no means all. A 
man under the influence of self»indulgence is ineonsir 
tent with himself. He will conduct himself toTvardi 
his child according to his present humor. One honrbe 
will be indulgent, and the next severe : at one time he 
will allow his child to do things, which at another he 
will forbid. The child will also find out that he can 
carry points by management ;— 'by making his request 
when the parentis in a yielding humor, or by bringing 
him into such a humor by coaxing and wheedling, or 
by overcoming his objections by importunity. Incon* 
sistency must be the consequence : and an inconsisten* 
cy the more to be deplored, because it will be connec* 
ted with a diminution of respect for the parent who is 
the author of it, and with the practice of cunning and 
art in the child, — habits of mind most adverse' to all 
that is good. 
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The verf hf^ uaportanee of eonsistency- must be 
elear to your readers. Will children be likely to value 
good principles as they ought, when their parents do 
mot steadily act upon them, and enforce them ? Will 
good habits be rooted and fixed in the child, when he is 
•Uoved at times to indulge in the> opposite bad ones ? 
Will he be led to see the beauty of holiness of heart, 
fuid of holy coadnct, when he is aUowtd at times to 
taste the sweets of sin (for eyery fault is a sin) from 
which he ought to be weaned, and when he finds his 
•wn self*indnlgence sanctioned by the self-indulgence 
ef his parent ? '* The ways of religion are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace;" but to 
those only who steadily walk in them. They have no 
oharms for, those whose conduct is marked by frequent 
or gross inconsistencies. 

7. Spend much time with your children ; encourage 
them to be free before yoa ; and carefully study their 
aharacters. 

For what is edueatipn ?. It is co-operating with the 
Divine Spirit in forming the mind and changing the 
heart of an immortil being, weak and corrupt, averse 
to the change to be wrought in him, and whose nature 
is made up of various parts, and differs greatly in dif- 
ferent individuals. Is it possible to doubt, that what 
is above recominended must be necessary in this work ? 
■Can too g^eat pains be taken where so much is at 
stake ? Can success be rationally expected, unless 
grent pains are taken, and your labors are enlightened 
and judicious ? And can you flatter yourself that you 
take due pains, or that your labors will have a proper 
direction, if you give little time to your arduous task, 
and do not employ proper means for becoming well 
^qqainUid with th« charActers of ypur children ? 
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It is wonderfkil that a parent can hopB to be an effec- 
tual instrnment ^nnder Dirine grace, in leading^ hi* 
children from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan nnto God, by proceeding in the way in which 
religious education is often conducted. Is it not gen- 
erally true, that even in religious families, more 
thought and care, and time are employed in. teaching 
children to read, than in teaching and persuading them 
by God's help to be real Christians ? The father sees bat 
little of those who are young, and much less than if 
desirable of such as are older. The first he considers 
as scarcely at all under his care ; and though he prob- 
ably gives some instructions to the latter, they are 
.commonly such as are more calculated to enlarge their 
knowledge, and improye their understandings, than to 
regulate their dispositions, and make them new crea- 
tures. His ayocations often are such as to make it im- 
possible for him to be a great deal with his children; 
but he generally might be much more with them than 
he is ; and, when with them, might employ the time 
much more usefully, for the promotion of their best 
interests, than he doe>i. It often happens that they 
are under a degree of restraint in his presence, which, 
added to the litle time he spends with them, preyents 
his obtaining a deep insight into their characters ; and 
therefore, many evils either escape his notice , or be 
adopts [some wrong mode of correcting them ; and 
many a tender germ of good passes unobserved, and 
withers for want of his fostering care. — The mother 
is much more with her children, but generally, I thick 
not so much as she ought to be. This is the more to 
be lamented, because women are admirably fitted for 
training their offspring in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, They have a remarkably quick insight 
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into chanicter ; and a warmth of affection, a tender- 
ness and a delicacy, which win the affection of others, 
and enable them to correct faults without giYing of- 
fence, and to present Christian principles and virtues 
to their children in their most amiable form. I be- 
lieve that there has seldom been a man who had a good 
and amiable mother, that has not in after life looked 
back on her instnictions and example with reverence 
and delight. Cowper*8 admirable little poem^on view- 
ing his mother's picture, touches the hearts of all of 
us, because it deecribes scenes and feelings dear to 
every virtuous mind ; scenes and feelings of which 
many of us have partaken, and all wish to partake. 
Every hour which a Christian mother spends with her 
children has balm on its wings. She contrives to make 
even their pastimes a moral lesson ; and though she 
cannot (and it is not desirable that sh^ should) make 
their regular lessons a pastime, yet she adapts them 
well to the abilities of her scholars, accommodates 
them well to times and circumstances, and divests 
them of whatever is oppressive and revolting. To 
mix the pleasant with the useful, is at least as impor- 
tant in education as in poetry ; but good mothers far 
exceed good poets in that art. Surely, then, a mother 
should be jealous of everything which keeps her from 
the bosom of her family ; — a sphere in which she is so 
gifted to shine, and to be a blessing to those most dear 
to her. How sad it is, when she throws away this 
pure gold for mere dross, by giving up those hours to 
an excess of visiting and company, or even of reading, 
which ought to be spent among her children ! And 
how sad, too, when such high powers to train her 
young charge for Christ and glory, are not under the 
guidance of an ^enlightened judgment, or receive a 
21 
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wrong direction ! I hate been f rieved to see mater- 
nal sensibility much more alive to the bodily than to 
the spiritual health uf the objects of its solicitude : 
electrified when there wan an idea that a child had re- 
ceived some slight hurt, but little moved while it was 
contesting a point with a nurse, or teasing a brother : 
and I hav'e been much more grieved, when I have 
seen it fall into partiality and favoritism ; or exhaust 
itself in anxieties about the persons of the girls, to the 
comparative neglect of their understandings, and to 
the great injury ot their feelings and dispositions; or 
employ itself in heaping on them accomplishments, in- 
stead of leading them on in useful attainments and 
Christian habits ; or yielding to the influence of hu- 
mor and caprice ; or (worse than nil) giving itself over 
to a blindness to the faults of the objects of its love, 
and ruining them by indulgence and commendation. 

The only plausible excuse which parents, possessing 
health and sufficient time, can make for not employ- 
ing themselves actively in the education of their chil- 
dren is, that they put them into hands more fit for that 
task. This may be a good reason for sending boys, af- 
ter a certain age, to school, or to a tutor ; though still, 
even in th^ir case, much remains to be done by pa- 
rents. Waving, however, the consideration of this 
part of the subject for the present, the excuse which 
has been mentioned does not appear to me admissible, 
under an^ common circumstances, in the case of girls 
and of younger boys. Of these, the parents are cer- 
tainly the natural guides and instructors. They are 
fitted for this task, by long knowledge of their off- 
spring, by the respect due to them as parents, and by 
affections and sympathies on both sides, far better than 
strangers can be. And if they suffer these great in- 
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fltruments of good to be lost, or perverted to evil ; or 
if they fail to qualify themselves for their task by ob- 
taining other requisites, and by allotting to it sufficient 
time, and thought, and care, and pains ; they must be 
answerable to God. They may, with much propriety, 
call in assistance, especially in the mechanical parts of 
education; but should always consider themselves as 
keeping the higher branches, which respect the prin- 
ciples, dispositions, and habits, chiefly in their own 
hands. 
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